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THE ARAL TAKHT: VICTIM OF BLUE STAR BRUTALITY AND RELIGIOUS MISUSE 




Before the military action 



Destroyed by the Army 



Rebuilt by Congress-l political Sewa! 



Dissidents 

on a weak 

wicket 

Glimmers of Changing Perceptions in Punjab 

G. S. Sandhu 

A whistle stop tour through Punjab leaves the impression that the peoples' voice 
of sanity, communal harmony and a progressive outlook, is striving to be more 
audible. The recent gunning down of Arjan Singh Mastana near Valtoha and K 
S Patwari in Batala was motivated by the anti-fundamentalist stance of these two 
rationalists. 

There is a growing readiness to take another look at the mixture of religion and 
politics and the events of 1984. An open-minded SGPC official reflected this 
trend when he remarked: "It was not Sant Jarnail Singh who fell for the Akal 
Takht; it was the Akal Takht which fell protecting Sant Jarnail Singh. 



Whatever the inclinations of 
the common folk, Punjab all the 
same ran into another crisis last 
fortnight. What began as a pro- 
test first turned into dissent, 
then into revolt and finally into 
a split. The police action to eject 
the AISSF and Taksal activists 
from the Golden Temple, and to 
restore control to the SGPC, the 
lawful custodian of the com- 
plex, resulted in the resignation 
of three ministers, the forma- 
tion of a separate group of 
twenty-seven and reduction of 
the ruling Akali Dal strength to 
forty five in an Assembly of one 
hundred and seventeen. 

No Consolidation 

There is a widespread feel- 
ing that the Barnala govern- 
ment was not able to consoli- 
date its impressive election 
victory (the Akalis under 
Barnala won an unprecedented 



seventy three seats) with clear- 
cut decisions and policies. 

It was hoped that the politi- 
cal suffers would be rehabilitat- 
ed, the army deserters accom- 
modated and detainees 
released and restored into dem- 
ocratic life. But the six months 
of the Akali Government were 
wasted in minor fire-fighting ef- 
forts. The Government, instead 
of proceeding full steam to cre- 
ate the right atmosphere begged 
in the centre for the right at- 
mosphere begged of the Centre 
for the right atmosphere to be 
created, so that it could move 
forward. Cabinet formation was 
left pending till the party split; 
appointments to the chairs of 
various corporations have still 
not~been finalised, the composi- 
tion of market committees re- 
mains incomplete and the con- 
stitution of the local bodies is in 
complete disarray. 



Disgruntled Leaders 

What kind of public support 
could such a government of in- 
action expect from the people of 
a state known for its dyna- 
mism?. The crities were waiting 
for an opportunity. The police 
action provided them an ideal 
alibi. Disgruntled leaders like 
Badal and Tohra wasted little 
time in seizing their opportuni- 
ty with a vengeance. They seem 
to care little what their actions 
can spell for the future of 
Punjab and the country. 

The chances of reconcilia- 
tion within the Akali fold ap- 
pear to be dim, if not feasible. 
Such considerations entail ei- 
ther the jettisoning of Balwant 
Singh, the all powerful minister 
in the Barnala cabinet, or the 
stepping down of both Barnala 
and Balwant Singh from minis- 
Continued on page 7 



Attack on 
Parliament 

Ordinance Curbs Sovereignty of the People 

Bv oue sDecial correspondent 



The* doors are* closing, 
slowly but surely, and 
the concept of 'open gov- 
ernment' being brazenly flaunt- 
ed. The Government's latest or- 
dinance amending Section 3 of 
the Commission of Inquiry Act 
1952 is a sinister indicator of 
this trend. Section 3 requires 
the Government to lay the re- 
port of a commission of inquiry 
before the Lok Sabha or a legis- 
lative assembly within a six 
months period. The ordinance 
dispenses with this require- 
ment if the Government feels 
that the report should be with- 
held in the interest of the sover- 
eignty and integrity of India, the 
security of the state, friendly re- 
lations with foreign states, and 
the public interest. 

We all know how such con- 
siderations can be interpreted 
in ways convenient to those in 
authority wishing to suppress 
information. All too often the 
Government's interpretation of 
the 'public interest' appears to 
be opposite, to be detrimental to 
the public interest, and of bene- 
fit only to the government's 
interest. 

The ordinance appears to 
have been provoked by the writ 
petition filed in the Delhi High 
Court on May 7 by P N Lekhi, 
counsel for Indira Gandhi's al- 
leged assassin, Satwant Singh, 
praying that the Court issue an 
order directing the Central Gov- 
ernment to lay before Parlia- 
ment the report of the Thakkar 
Commission inquiring into the 
assassination of the late Prime 
Minister. The Thakkar Report 
would normally have been 
tabledin Parliament on August 
27. Mr Lekhi has called the Or- 
dinance "a conspiracy to keep 
the truth away from the 
public." 

Certainly the Government's 
unseemly timing-the ordinance 
was promulgated just the day 
after the Rajya Sabha 
adjourned-increases suspicion 
of the government's motives 
and of its respect for Parliament 
in the democratic process. 
Technically of course the Ordi- 
nance has to be ratified by Par- 
liament but in the past even the 
most controversial ordinances, 
which raised strong criticism 
because they were passed in the 
absence of Parliament, were ul- 
timately accepted, almost as a 
matter of routine. Certainly this 
Parliament which could pass 
the Muslim Women's Bill in 
I spite of bitter internal party op- 



position, cannot be expected to 
refuse to ratify the ordinance. 
Inevitably people are specu- 
lating about what the govern- 
ment has to hide. Why has the 
government become so panicy? 
Such reactions come from fear. 
The Ordinance appears to be 
aimed at the Thakkar Commis- 
sion Report and the Report to be 
submitted by the Raghunath 
Mishra Commission on the 
Delhi killings. The last report is 
to be submitted on August 25. 
just two days before the 
Thakkar Report was to be ta- 
bled. What is the government 
afraid of in both these reports? 
Even Mr Girilal Iain is shocked 
and says "having set up the two 
commissions, it (the govern- 
ment) has no alternative but to 
make their reports public. The 
people want to know the truth 
in both cases; they cannot be 
fobbed off with the vague talk of 
public or national interests." 
(Times of India May 17, 1986). 
Continued on page 7 




Preserving the ghosts of November 
1984. What is the Government's in- 
terest in protecting the; guilty? 
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After a hard day' grind 
most sensible journalists 
retire to the Press Club 
or other such institution for a 
drink. Media Monitor pub- 
lished by the Living Media Re- 
search Foundation whose first 
issue appeared in April feels 
that "in the aftermath of the 
hustle and bustle there is a need 
to reflect and assess the rights 
and wrongs of what it was all 
about", presumably without the 
drink. 

"Our main function is the ap- 
plication of research to issues 
and problems of the media" said 
editor Bidyut Sarkar, and solid 
articles by Daryl D'Monte, A N 
Grover and M-V Desai in the in- 
augural issue of the Monitor 
partly support this contention. 
Daryl D'Monte, formerly of 
the India Express, shows the 
important role played by the 
press in halting the Kerala Gov- 
ernment's Silent Valley Hydel 
Project and saving the last re- 
maining rain forest in India, as 
well as the rethinking on the lo- 
cation of the Mathura refinery 
40 kms. from the Taj Mahal. 

Refreshing D'Monte does not 
hesitate to criticize himself and 
his mistakes, "In all fields of 
public life. . .it is necessary for 
the journalists to inform him- 
self of every aspect of any con- 
frontation. Emotional respons- 
es, unless they are backed by 
knowledge, may miss the mark 
altogether". 
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This is just "what went 
wrong" in Punjab writes 
Tavleen Singh, "Very few jour- 
nalists attempted to 
investigate. . .1 know at least 
two well known journalists 
who went off to cover the 
Punjab problem without even 
reading the Anandpur Sahib 
Resolution". Which two? 
Tavleen discreetly does not pro- 
vide the answer. 

But neither Tavleen's off- 
the-cuff thoughts on 
Punjab, nor Satish Jacob's 
difficulties in reporting the 
Punjab situation add the ele- 
ment of research or depth re- 
quired, if the Monitor editor's 
aspirations are to be realized. 

Justice Grover, ex Chairman 
of the Press Council, does an ex- 
cellent job of analysing editorial 
independence and freedom of 
the Press both inside and out- 
side the country, while M V 
Desai shocks with the revela- 
tion that two-thirds of what we 
hear on AIR or see on 
Doordarshan is official news 
from the Central and State Gov- 
ernments. Not at all surprising 
but "the proportion of the cen- 
tral and state official news in 
the Press is only slightly less 
than in the government owned 
Media" — (shock mine). 

I feel after reading Media 
Monitor that it is an hours 
d'oeuvre, but it ai'nt 
dinner. • 



Media Monitor: Edited by 
Bidyut Sarkar for the Living 
Media Research Foundation 
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The Press, 

the Nation and 

"Khalistan" 



The month from mid-April 
to mid-May saw many 
things hotting up and not 
only the weather. A bewildering 
series of events continued to keep 
the Punjab in the headlines. The 
Statesman declared Khalistan on 
April 14, and the Panthic Com- 
mittee on April 29th. The police 
entered the Golden Temple on 
the 30th, Parliament and the po- 
litical parties congratulated 
themselves, and the successful 
police action of 1st May. Two 
Punjab ministers alongwith 
Badal and Tohra resigned on the 
2nd, the Akali party was split by 
the 4th. Barnala appointed 21 
more Ministers on the 5th, Prem 
Bhatia started suffering from 
Bamalitis on the 10th and much 
to Girilal Jain's anger Barnala 
was dusting shoes at Gurdwara 
Anandpur Sahib by the 16th. 

Interlude Libya, 
Pakistan 

The rest of the world howev- 
er continued to revolve. Reagan 
bombed Libya and General 
Vernon Walters said "It re- 
quired a magician to under- 
stand India's position on world 
terrorism" to which Blitz (May 
3) replied according to the- logic 
of "Rambo Reagan's General" 
"Should India have bombed the 
terrorist camp at Alabama?" 
Good question. 

Benazir Bhutto continued to 
"take Pakistan by storm" as she 
modestly put it herself; Kuldip 
Nayar followed (Telegraph 4 
May) "in the wake of the 
Benazir hurricane" to Lahore 
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where a delirious crowd of 
more than 150,000 turned out to 
see her. General Zia however 
was not amused. He sent her a 
"personal warning" to play 
cricket and not hockey (Tele- 
graph May 5. PTI) "Lady, we are 
playingcricket in Pakistan and 
all will be well if you follow the 
rules. But if you move to hock- 
ey, that is a rougher business 
and we shall have to change our 
game too". Very sporty, the 
General. 

Indian Muslim women how- 
ever played a different game al- 
together by chaining them- 
selves to the main gate of 
Parliament to symbolize their 
slavery but nevertheless got 
"whipped" by the Congress Par- 
ty while some of their menfolk 
got shot by the police in 
Barabanki. The Government 
neglected to send the Mathew 
Commission report to the new- 
ly formed Venkataramiah Com- 
mission and when they did — 
forgot some pages. However 
they wasted no time in passing 
an ordinance denying the 
Thakkar Commission report to 
Satwant Singh's lawyer- P N 
Lekhi. The Gurkhas made their 
presence felt in Bengal, the 
Tamils in Srilanka started kill- 
ing each other and Jayewardene 
asked his Airforce to help. 

Over to Amritsar 

Meanwhile back at the Tem- 
ple M L Kotru News Editor of 
the Statesman (14 Apr) an- 
nounced "Independence call by 
militants of Akal Takht" calling 
it a "virtual declaration of 
Khalistan" Kotru in the best tra- 
dition of James Hadley Chase 
built up an exciting story to tit- 
illate his readers. Nobody took 
him very seriously. The Trib- 
une (14 Apr) headlined the 
same story "Severe attack on 
Akali Ministry — Sarbat Khalsa 
for new SGPC, Hindustan 
Times (HT 14 Apr) "Continue 
struggle: Sarbat"; Indian Ex- 
press (IE 14 Apr) "Sarbat Khalsa 
asks Akali MLA's to quit"; Tele- 
graph (14 Apr) "Poor response to 
Militant's Sarbat". The Patriot 
correspondent was enjoying his 
Sunday and forgot all about 
Baisakhi. 

Continued on page 15 



The Way 




Prem Kirpal 

How mean and meaning- 
less is the game of afflu- 
ence and power to 
which most human beings are 
compulsively attracted! The 
compulsion comes from the na- 
ture, style and values of Society 
and not from the essence of 
man's humanity. Can we shape 
society to correspond to man's 
essential humanity? 

Man's essential humanity is 
not merely a part of his nature, 
which is comprised of loving 
moods and constructive drives 
as well as malign impulses and 
destructive actions. From mere 
nature to essential humanity 
lies the path of disciplined be- 
ing and purposeful becoming 
moulded by life experience, ed- 
ucation and wisdom, this path 
we must tread to discover our- 
selves and our essential 
humanity. 

Among the many difficulties 
in the way of discovering and 
practising man's essential hu- 
manity is the warping of genu- 
ine human relations by an arti- 
ficial, acquisitive society in 
obsessive pursuit of power, 
greed and vanity. The individu- 
al succumbs too easily to social 
norms and values. Often this 
leads to degradation and 
alienation. 

In a broad sense Society is ei- 
ther competitive or coopera- 
tive, though both characteris- 
tics can be combined for best 
results. Competition encourag- 
es success, power, profit, effi- 
ciency arid individualism, 
while cooperation thrives on 
good human relations and 
human values, working togeth- 
er and sharing. Competition 
often creates jungles of loneli- 
ness and brutality; cooperative 
can nurture gardens of amity 
and friendship. Both are often 
exploited for our baser 
instincts. 

Continued on page 7 
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Was it another 
Blue Star? 



Operation Search launched 
on April 30 against the Five- 
Member Panthic Committee, 
which gave a call for a struggle 
for 'Khalistan' a day earlier, re- 
sulted in a horizontal as well as 
vertical split in the Akali Dal. 
Amarinder Singh, Sukhjinder 
Singh and later Sucha Singh 
Chotepur resigned from the 
Cabinet and joined Prakash 
Singh Badal and twenty-three 
other MLAs who formed them- 
selves into a dissident group. 
The dissident group includes 
Gurcharan Singh Tohra who is 
not known to be politically 
close to either Badal or 
Amarinder Singh. 

Speaking at a press confer- 
ence on behalf of the dissidents, 
held in Delhi on Sunday 25th 
May, Amarinder Singh ex- 
plained that he and others in 
the group had parted company 
with Sardar Barnala for relig- 
ious and not political reasons. 
He also maintained that the dis- 
sidents regarded themselves as 
belonging to the Akali Dal- 
Longowal and would return to 
the parent organisation uncon- 
ditionally if the Chief Minister 
owned his mistake and 
resigned. ' 

In the meantime, wilh the 
Akalis bickering among them- 
selves and using 'religion' to 
settle their personal scores and 
political ambitions, it is the 
Congress-I and the Centre 
which is calling the shots in 
Punjab. The fate of the Barnala 
Ministry as well as the dissi- 
dents, hangs on its support. The 
other gainer is the Khalistan 
lobby, which can now point to 
Akali ineffectiveness and Cen- 
tral domination. 

According to Amarinder, 
Operation Search was another 
Blue Star, which had hurt the 
sentiments of the Sikh masses 
of Punjab. 
Our Correspondent adds 

In all 1500 para-military 
troops and commandos along 
with their automatic weapons, 
bullet proof jackets and night- 
vision glasses were flown for 
the second armed operation 
against the Golden Temple 
complex in less than two 
years. 
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Another major folly? 
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A Punjab policeman at the 
Anandpur Sahib Sarbat Khalsa 
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Amarinder, Tohra Badal, Sukhjinder and Barnala in the Golden Temple after the Police action on April 30 



The crack troops, led by 
Major General Naresh Kumar, 
could not stick to the original 
plan of entering the Temple at 
3.00 p.m. They had barely 
grouped together by then. To 
maintain the secrecy of the mis- 
sion the airport was completely 
sealed off and curfew was im- 
posed in as many as 18 locali- 
ties. Around 4.00 p.m. they 
were driven in buses to the 
'Target Area'. 

'General Kumar set up his 
temporary command headquar- 
ters in Brahm Buta Akhara. The 




frightful consequences of Oper- 
ation Blue Star, during which 
the Akal Takht, the highest seat 
of religious and temporal au- 
thority of the Sikhs, was severe- 
ly damaged, must have been 
uppermost in the minds of the 
Amritsar Administration when 
they gave the last minute situa- 
tion report to General Kumar. 

At 4.50 p.m., the troops and 
commandos entered the Tem- 
ple complex in the midst of a 
deafening roar of grenade 
bursts hurled by them both to 
neutralise and frighten the 
extremists. 

Nearly 200 stun grenades, 
meant to stun the enemy, were 
hurled into the Temple com- 
plex. Though non-lethal, they 
caused damage to two rooms in 
the Parikarma, fans in the 
varandahs were'twj&ted out of 
shape and the ayurvedic dis- 
pensary next.to the SGPC pub- 
licity office was reduced to 
cinders. 

A young man, who pulled 
out his kirpan to give a fight- 
back near the Dukbhanjani Beri 
in the Parikurama, was killed 
instantly and another one man 
who put up some resistance 
near the Darshani Deori was 
grievously injured. He suc- 
cumbed to his injuries the next 
day. 

Unlike during Operation 
Blue Star in which hundreds of 
soldiers of the Indian Army 
were mown down by the fol- 
lowers of the militant Sant, 
Jarnail Singh Bhindranwala, 
there was no retaliation. 

At the end of the Operation, 
which lasted 13-hours two peo- 
ple were killed, three injured, 
and some 300 were arrested 
from inside and outside the 
Temple. The injured included 
two sevadars of the SGPC — 
Harjeet Singh and Nishan Singh 
and a Bangladeshi, Shottan 
Singh. 

There are scores of 
Bangladeshis in Punjab work- 
ing as labourers or rickshaw 
pullers. They regularly come to 
the Temple for free meals. But 
known hard core extremists 
could not be found. After a 
room-to-room search the com- 
mandos recovered only 303 ri- 
fles, a .12 bore gun, 20 catridges, 
15 swords, and 10 spears. Also 
found were some allegedly in- 
criminating documents pertain- 
ing to the Khalistan 
Movement A 



By South Asian standards 
what was so unusual 
about the violence or the 
rigging in Bangladesh's third 
foray into the electoral arena? 
So it left 50 dead, more than a 
thousand injured, polling was 
officially suspended in 282 of 
the 25,000 polling booths and 
the Opposition alleged massive 
rigging in a 100 of the 300 con- 
stituencies. A three member 
team of British observers de- 
scribed the May Parliamentary 
polls as a "tragedy of democra- 
cy". But President Lt.Gen 
Ershad dismissed their verdict 
in one word, "disgusting". "Be- 
sides", he told correspondents, 
"rigging is not possible when 
winning margins are something 
like 10,000 to 20,000 votes. In 
any case the disruption in poll- 
ing was not bad considering the 
political, realities of the subcon- 
tinent. And how could the 
Awami league get 73 seats if 



BANGLADESH 



Election South Asian Style 



Rita Manchanda 



there had been massive rigging 
and intimidation, he asked. 

Ershad could well have 
added that the 1973 and 1979 
Parliamentary Elections in 
Bangladesh were no different. 
The Awami League in 1973 and 
the Bangladesh National Party 
(BNP) in 1979 had won with 
huge margins but rigging was an 
integral feature of the demo- 
cratic exercise. Across the bor- 
der, in say. Bihar violent disrup- 
tion and booth capturing has 
become so institutional a part of 
the electoral process, that it is 
not only the realpolitik cynic 
who nonchalantly accepts it as 
the" price for universal franchise 
in the subcontinent. 




It is a very rare happening 
when the electorate does rebel, 
as in the wake of the 1977 Paki- 
stan elections. Bhutto's blatant 
rigging of these elections 
sparked off massive urban un- 
rest that toppled the regime. 
The irony was that Bhutto 
would have in any case won the 
elections with a comfortable 
margin. 

Curious Feature 
But 1977 Pakistan looks most 
unlikely to be repeated in the 
Bangladesh of today. And the 
parallels being drawn between 
Sheikh Hasina or Begum 
Khaleda Zia and Cory Aquino 
though inevitable, are 

farfetched. 

Continued on page 13 
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After reading what I write, 
those who believe in the 
'feminine mystique' and 
its perpetuation might well 
think tht I am oversensitive 
about a matter ordained for 
ever by Nature. I believe, how- 
ever, tht women in this country, 
and also in other societies, get a 
rawer deal from life than men 
dd. 

My problem is that my edu- 
cation, or call it miseducation, 
which really took place outside 
the institutions of formal learn- 
ing, made me query the social 
and religious 'Laws of Nature' 
in our society. Actually it is my 
parents who are responsible for 
.my 'problem'. Inspite of my fe- 
male sex, they gave me too 
much freedom of thought. They 
did not keep a tight enough rein 
with the result that I am now 
hardly 'feminine' in the way I 
think, discuss, argue and try to 
work out my life style on my 
own just as men do. My parents 
have affected me more than all 
the so-called evil western influ- 
ences and the talk of women's 
lib. They let my mind and my 
thoughts wander unchecked. 
They allowed me to develop a 
personality of my own. They 
even encourged ego in me as 
they did in my brothers. What 
eventually manifested itself 
was a female-ego, the very sug- 
gestion of which arouses all 
kinds of apprehensions 
amongst men and indicates 
some gross contradiction to 
them. My parents let me enter- 
tain dreams, of an independent 
career. They let me develop am- 
bitions, not about a husband's 
future but ambitions of my 
own. In a way they regarded me 
as their 'son'. They made me 
feel like that and I did not disap- 
point them in their hopes till 1 
was twenty four. Fools - parents 
and I. How could we play such a 
dangerous game? How could 
they expect me to play a 'son', 
when for the rest of the society 
I was a daughter, a woman? 
How could they let my person- 
ality chart its own dangerous 
course knowing fully well that 
women with independent per- 
sonalities do not allow them- 
selves to remain as wet clay to 
be moulded and shaped in any 
way according to the values of a 
male-dominated society.. How 
could we go on living in our 
fool's paradise when we knew 
that Indian men do not like 
women as independent as 
themselves. My parents were 
aware that in our society, the 
values of which they still ac- 
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cept, only those women are re- 
spected who respect their hus- 
bands as superiors, who give up 
all their dreams and ambitions 
should they come into conflict 
with the dreams, ambitions and 
career of their husbands. Know- 
ing all this my parents let me 
become a peson in my own 
right. 

The "Married" Look 

And so it is this adventure of 
my parents with their daughter 
that has led me to see them, es- 
pecially as I see the man- 
woman relationship. There are 
many things which bother me 
about this relationship and 
about the position of women in 
our society. To start with there 
is the fact that our marital status 
can be 'seen' frm miles, where- 
as it is terribly difficult to find 
out whether a man is married or 
not. Much to be preferred is the 
custom in some of the western 
countries where both men and 
women wear a gold ring to indi- 
cate that they are married. In 
India, by the way a woman 
dresses, from her 'bindi', 
'sindhur', 'mangal sutra', ban- 
gles, 'bichhuya' etc. it becomes 
obvious and plain for everyone 
to see and know if a woman is 
married or not. It is not at all 
easy for her to remain unmar- 
ried or to - dress 
unostentatiously and not wear 
all the symbolic jewellery to ex- 
hibit her status. If a woman tries 
to exert her austere taste or val- 
ues, she is castigated by re- 
marks intended to make her re- 
alize that she 'hardly looks 
married'. These external re- 
minders of marriage are per- 
haps needed to constantly re- 
mind the woman that the 
burden of marriage is on her 
and shemust follow the stipu- 
lated rules of the game. 

Such external signs and 
symbols are not required 
off a man. I would have 
thought that all the differences 
in attitude towards marriage 
which are implanted in the 
mind of a girl and a boy right 
from childhood would be 
enough. But they are not. Socie- 
ty leaves nothing to chance and 
takes all precautions. If such 
ideas are not repeatedly forced 
on women, if the mystique of 
feminity is not emphasised, it is 
assumed that marriage might 
cease to exist. 

I am reminded of a riddle: 
Why does a crane stand on one 
leg? Because if it also lifted this 

leg it would fall Why does 

the burden of marriage fall only 
on woman? Because if it did not 
fall on her, the institution of 
marriage would break down! 

Abusrdities of 
Language 

Then there are the contra- 
dictions in most languages in 
the manner of addressing men 
and women. Men are Mr. or 




Shriman or Herr or Monsieur, 
both before and after marriage. 
Marriage makes no difference 
either to their title or their fami- 
ly name. Women, however, be- 
come Shrimati from Kumari, 
Mrs. from Miss, Frau from 
Fraulein and so on. (The Ger- 
man language is the most ab- 
surd in this matter. 'Fraulein' 
actually means a small woman 
and is of neuter gender. If a 
woman does not get married 
she remains a 'little woman' 
and of neuter gender) all her 
life. Her very name changes af- 
ter marrige. In many parts of 
India, the in-laws even change 
her first name. As she has to 
start a new life, it becomes axio- 
matic to refashion even her ex- 
ternal appearance includingher 
dress, make-up, name, title etc. 
All this is designed to help her 
metamorphosis from daughter 
to wife. But such a process ends 
up by being a kind of creeping 
death, a kind of life 
imprisonment. 

After forty years as a woman 
in our society, and having seen 
all sorts of alliances — arranged 
marriages, love marriages and 
marriages midway between 
these two kinds, I have ob- 
served that the main burden of 
marriage is borne by the 
women. What a contradiction 
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tht the main adjustments to 
make married life successful 
must lways be made by the so- 
called 'weaker sex'. The 'ad- 
justing' so called is a fraud and 
amounts to burying all traces of 
self and personality and leading 
instead the life of a, glorified 
maid-servant. 

Unjust 
Adjustments 

In the good old days when 
people married young, especial- 
ly when girls were married at 
the age of ten or eleven, such 
adjustments were not painful. 
The girls were hardly in a posi- 
tion to develop personalities of 
their own and were thus spared 
the suffering and pain of psy- 
chological disorders resulting 
from a split personality. But 
now the situation is becoming 
difficult. Some women are be- 
ginning to discern the injustice 
in this one-sided adjustment 
process. Educated independent 
working girls are also expected 
to behave and 'adjust' in more 
or less the same manner as the 
little girl-bride did. Such ad- 
justments were easy when one 
self-willed person (always the 
man) married someone who 
was what one may call 
'spineless'. It was easy for the 
mother-in-law to mould the 
new bride as she liked. I have 
heard many mothers-in-law 
complain about their daugh- 
ters-in-law being too spoilt, too 
modern and self-willed. In the 
old days the 'Bahus' were like 
wet clay whereas now they are 
like semi-baked utensils. Dr. 
Promilla Kapur has shown in 
her survey of Indian women 
that middle class families usu- 
ally want daughters-in-laws, 
who can work and earn but ex- 
pect from them the same sub- 
missive, 'echo-like' behaviour 
as if they were still the child- 
wives of earlier times. 

The Advantages of 
Having a Wife 

But let us be more specific 
with an example. Take an edu- 
cated man with a decent job. He 
marries an educated woman 
who also has a decent job. He 
could be an engineer, a doctor 
or a civil servant. She could be a 
doctor, lecturer or journalist. 
Both of them have had higher 
education, both of them have 
spent most of their youth pre- 
paring for a career. Let us also 
suppose that the woman in 
question was genuinely inter- 
ested in higher education and 
pursuing a career and did not 
just carry on with studies only 
because her parents could not 
:find a boy for her. Men would 
probably contradict me at this 
point by saying — "If she was so 
terribly keen to pursue her ca- 
reer, why on earth should she 
want to get married?" The prob- 



lem is that such an argument is 
only woman-directed. Such a 
thing will never be said to a 
man. He can be both a married 
man and a careerist. In fact at 
times he has to be married to be 
a careerist. A good marriage fa- 
cilitates a good career. As a 
bachelor, living alone, he 
would have to 'waste' his time 
doing household chores, but- 
toning his shirts, ironing 
clothes, and what not. If he gets 
married all this could then be 
taken care of by the wife who 
would be grateful to him for 
having married her to perform 
these services for her master. 
He could have as well hired a 
good servant to do the house- 
hold work had there not been so 
many other advantages at- 
tached to bringing in a wife in- 
stead'. With a wife, around his 
mother would cease to com- 
plain and stop looking at him as 
if he was still available in the 
marriage market. 

There are other advantages 
in going in for a wife rath- 
er than a servant. The 
sparsely furnished flat, the half- 
full wardrobe, the bank account 
would all suddenly look much 
better if he could marry a girl 
from a 'good', home. Luckier 
still he could even get a car, a 
scooter or a fridge from the girl's 
parents. A net benefit of about 
30 to 40 thousand rupees. 
Which servant would bring in 
so much? 

The other advantages which 
a wife has over a servant are tht 
she is more reliable, is usually 
more trained in domestic af- 
fairs, does not always threaten 
to leave over salary disputes 
and moreover she is always 
available without dissent for 
pleasure after work. 

In short, the argument is that 
being married helps a man in 
the pursuit of his career. In the 
case oi a woman, marrige does 
not leave much scope for a ca- 
reer. In fact marriage, home and 
children must be her career, a 
career that is (sadly) seldom 
shared because the average 
middle-class husband cannot 
be bothered about bringing up 
children and taking an interest 
in the running of a home. 

If. however, the man is 
blessed with a gold mine of a job 
and is also a 'twice-born' with a 
high caste status then of course 
he would not want to marry a 
woman with a job. There being 
no dearth of money, there 
would be no need for a working 
woman, but rather for a woman 
with high 'cosmetic value'; a 
woman who could be shown off 
like the best of clothes, best of 
food and wine. In other words 
the pressing need would be for a 
Mercedes Benz of a woman! 

These are some of the many 
things that bug me about being a 
woman in our society. I am of 
course prepared to defend my- 
self against the vile abuse that 
will probably pour in from 
angry men and their dolled-up 
women for being bothered 
about 'trifles' and not devoting 
all my time to bringing up my 
daughter and son and keeping 
home for my husband. Well, 
with a husband preferring both 
these tasks and me sharing 
them with him besides earning 
the fmaily bread, I thought I 
would take time off to air some 
of these thoughts on what 
bothrs me about being an Indian 
woman. A 
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Children without childhood 

Gross Exploitation in the Match and Fireworks Industry 

Erom Our CorresDondent 



Between thrtee and five 
every morning, in scores 
of villages around 
Sivakasi town in Tamil Nadu, 
children are roughly woken up 
from their sleep. Barely awake, 
they are bundled into buses and 
taken to the match and fire- 
works factories scattered in and 
around Sivakasi. 

Forty five thousand children 
between the ages of three and a 
half and fifteen work over ten 
hours a day in these factories. It 
is the largest single concentra- 
tion of child labour in the 
world. 

Several years have passed 
since a major study ('There's 
Blood on Those Matchsticks' by 
Smitu Kothari, Economic and 
Political Weekly, July 2, 1983) 
exposed the underlying roots of 
this gross violation of child- 
hood. Let me briefly reiterate 
some of the factors which have 
continued to perpetuate this ex- 
ploitation for the past sixty 
years. 

Sivakasi is situated in a 
drought prone area. Because of 
the dry climate, it was an ideal 
location for the manufacture of 
matches and fireworks. Two 
cousins belonging to the Nadar 
community started factories to 
manufacture matches in the 
1920's. The industry rapidly ex- 
panded with more Nadar fami- 
lies joining in. An 'untouchable' 
caste, the Nadars have achieved 
remarkable political authority, 
(which was further consolidat- 
ed when a Nadar, Kamaraj, be- 
came Chief Minister in 1953. 
Today, they control a majority 
of the match and fireworks in- 
dustries in the region. 

The drought conditions also 
facilitated the employment of 
cheap labour. Most of the par- 
ents of the working children 
own land but because the land 
is unproductive most of the 
year, they are forced to send 
their children to work. 

It would be relatively easy to 
release the children from this 
'bondage' if the land was irrigat- 
ed and developed. However, 
the Nadar owners have deliber- 
ately stalled the implementa- 
tion of irrigation schemes. The 
Nadars have therefore not only 
perpetuated the mental and 
physical underdevelopment of 
the children but have also been 
instrumental in keeping the 
area itself underdeveloped. 

While the jurisprudence of 
the State considers child labour 
illegal — besides Article 24 of 
the Constitution ("No child 
shall be employed to work in 
any factory or mine or engaged 
in any other hazardous employ- 
ment"), there are a plethora of 
legislations that deal with child 
labour — the government has, so 
far done little to structurally 
work towards the progressive 
elimination of the over 20 mil- 
lion strong child labour force in 
the country. 

While in the agricultural sec^ 
tor, children mostly work with 
their parents, it is in the non- 
agricultural sector where the 
exploitation is 

all-encompassing. 




Smilu kulhari 



No light in their lives: 

Children of Sivakasi 

manufacturing matches 

and fireworks 



Sivakasi represents a classic 
case where political expedien- 
cy has, so far, suppressed basic 
human justice. It is indeed a 
comment on our times that as 
we move into the 'great' 21st 
century, millions of children 
continue to be condemned to an 
abridged life without educa- 
tion, without healthy environ- 
ments and above all without the 
freedom to play and in a con- 
genial atmosphere. £ 
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Countdown to despair or hope in Punjab 



I 



More than Punjab, the 
various writings on 
this strife ridden state, 
continue to confuse and bewil- 
der. Daily, we are bombarded 
with stories of factional fights, 
killings, terrorists, agents from 
Pakistan, and the Director- 
General of Police coming up 
with statements reminiscent of 
the old Hebrew "an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth' prov- 
erb. These writings, full of dou- 
ble speak, contend with each 
other in painting horror and cri- 
sis. If Punjab is all so much of a 
powder keg, with no security of 
life left, then how come agricul- 
tural production continues to 
increase: Is there'really a flight 
of capital taking' place;, have 
companies shifted their bank 
"accounts to the safer havens of 
Delhi and Haryana? We do not 
know, and yet, the wise politi- 
cal pundits continue to churn 
out their instant analysis, fur- 
ther confounding the interested 
and worried readers. 

The collection of 27 articles 
edited by Amrik Singh, an emi- 
nent educationist and one time 
Vice-Chancellor of the Punjabi 
University, Patiala, is designed 
"to analyse the various aspects 
of the problems from a variety 
of angles. The contributions are 
drawn from a wide cross- 
section of academics, activists 
and concerned citizens. The 
book does not advance any the- 
sis, and it is for the reader to 
form his own opinion — " Fair 
enough. No collection of arti- 
cles can be homogenous, either 
with respect to vision or quali- 
ty. Possibly, it is in this that the 
value of the collection lies. And 
some of the pieces in the book 
are indeed stimulating. 

Making of a 
Nightmare 

The first section entitled 
'The Problem' attempts to intro- 
duce both the ethnic, and eco- 
nomic dimensions of the Punjab 
problem. We learn how the 
older history of the Punjab- 
Delhi conflict goes into the 
making of the Sikh psyche, how 
a community proud of its dis- 
tinctiveness, once caught in the 
throes of economic develop- 
ment and modernisation, gets 
into the 'secular danger' of los- 
ing its identifying symbols. Pos- 
sibly, in addition to either the 
age old memories of a Khalsa 
Raj, or the pride within the 
Sikhs of handling the post- 
partition trauma, what really 
complicated Punjab was a mix- 
ture of a secular fight for state 
power (mediated as always 
through the political parties); a 
rapid increase in economic sur- 
plus with few avenues of 



channelisation once the agri- 
cultural boom started tapering 
off and industrial possibilities 
were low; a high proportion of 
urban unemployment but with 
enough surpluses to ensure that 
they could wait; ritualistic 
religosity through the SGPC 
seeking to mould public culture 
etc. What started off as a rela- 
tively simple 'federal fight' 
slowly gets transformed into a 
nightmare. 

The second section, 'To- 
wards Confrontation' traces the 
mechanics of the battle — the 
electoral compulsions, the po- 
litical style of Mrs Gandhi, the 
link up of the Akali fortunes 
with the gurudwaras and above 
all — the sordid tale of weak- 
ness, ambition, and manipula- 
tion that characterized all the 
actors in the game. The Con- 
gress wanting to finish off the 
Akali Dal and thus willing to 
use any strategy irrespective of 
the consequences. The Akali's 
caught within their own con- 
flicts — jat and non-jat, Akali- 
Nirankari, or the more mun- 
dane level of personalities. But 
what is even more shameful is 
the role of the media-brilliantly 
analysed by Pritam Singh — 
which contributed to moulding 
images and stereotypes that 
moved the configuration from 
the squabbles between leaders 
to the ordinary people — within 
and without Punjab. One popu- 
lar myth about the Sikhs is that 
they are violent. Such people 
would do well to read Partho 
Mukherjee's contribution 

which traces the Akali fight for 
wresting the control of the 
SGPC from the pro-British 
mahants. And this was a non- 
violent struggle in the best tra- 
dition of Gandhi. The Sikhs 
may be aimed but there is this 
other tradition which both they 
and the media overlooks. With- 
out a consistent attempt to re- 
cover this militant non-violent 
tendency, is it surprising that 
the events moved towards a vi- 
olent confrontation. 

Events can acquire an au- 
tonomy of their own. And 
once the stage is set, peo- 
ple are primed, and games are 
played without consideration 
for any rules. Once the identify- 
ing marks of a democratic polity 
are removed, we shift into the 
midst of a jungle; an escalating 
scenario where the choice 
moves from being correct or 
mistaken to only between lev- 
els of compounding errors. 

Assault on the 
Temple 

In June 1984 we got the as- 
sault on the Golden Temple — a 
phase which is not analysed in 
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Satish Jacob and Mark Tully 



AMRITSAR 

Mrs Gandhi's Last Battle 








MARK TULLY & 
SATISH JACOB 



the Amrik Singh book. For this 
we have to turn to the Mark 
Tully — Satish Jacob 'novel'. 
True, in many ways this book is 
the most 'reasonable account' of 
this watershed in Punjab and 
India. It is sober, non-partisan, 
even (as some reviewers have 
claimed) objective. It brings to 
the surface a variety of small 
details on the role of the Zail 
Singh — Darbara Singh conflict, 
the petty considerations of the 
Congress including the Gandhi 
family in 'oreating the ogre of 
Bhindranwale who was to dom- 
inate the last years of Mrs 
Gandhi and to shadow here un- 
til here death', the fickleness of 
the Akali leadership etc. But, 
the books fails in coming to 
terms with either the complexi- 
ty of Punjab, or the dominance 
of the irrational. 

What happens to a state and 
a community when hundreds 
are massacred by one's army, 
when the identified villians 
shift from a 'small group of zeal- 
ots' to an entire community? 
How will a religious communi- 
ty react when its main temple 
gets destroyed? Or the reverse. 
How is it that the countryside 
remained quiet when all this 
was going on? 

It is possibly unfair to expect 
'answers to complex questions' 
from what is designed as a jour- 
nalistic account. Within this 
genre, Tully and Jacob do a good 
job, as is evident from the re- 
vised conclusion to the 'Pan 
paberback edition' to be pub- 
lished soon. The authors, in 
bringing their book upto-date, 
have not minced words in de- 



scribing the political weakness 
on all sides. This, in a sur- 
charged atmosphere, is rare in- 
deed. But the 'tragedy of 
Punjab' is being written not 
only by fickle politicians. Is not 
the analysis of the Hindu funda- 
mentalists in Punjab necessary 
in explaining why so many 'rea- 
sonable and God-fearing' Sikhs 
refuse to be drawn into an ac- 
tive struggle against the fanat- 
ics? But let us turn back to the 
Amrik Singh book to recon- 
struct the story. 

A Turning Point? 

If 'Operation Bluestar' was a 
disaster — a trauma reminis- 
cent to the Sikhs as the looting 
of Somnath a thousand years 
back is for the Hindus — what 
happened in November 1984 
dealt a near fatal blow to the 
pretensions of a liberal State. If I 
am not very excited about the 
contributions in the section, 
"The First Round', it is partly 
because I was present, and part- 
ly because I was involved in ed- 
iting a collection on "The Delhi 
Carnage", What bothers me is 
that none of the contributions 
really explore the meaning of 
the trauma for both the Sikh 
and the non-Sikh populations. 
Barely a fortnight later, the im- 
perial city of 'Delhi' was back to 
'normal'. Business was going on 
as usual. Of course, the victims 
— people and property, were 
there. But did the city care? 
Does it mean that we as a socie- 
ty are so resilient, that we can 
continue, as always, 

regardless? 
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What changed after 
1984? The remaining 
articles, partly analyti- 
cal and partly prognostic, try to 
trace the implications of the tu- 
multuous year to the Rajiv- 
Longowal accord, and after. But 
they all disappoint. Does 1984 
really represent a turning point 
for the Sikhs"? The way their 
major political party, the Akali 
Dal, or its leaders continue, 
shows little indication of a seri- 
ous; introspection. If anything, 
we get a remarkable turna- 
round by everyone. The Prime 
Minister after having won his 
last elections by painting the 
Sikhs as traitors, suddenly dis- 
covers a sage and a Gandhi in 
Sant Longowal. The Akalis, oth- 
er than pursuing their factional 
battles, suddenly discover 
merit in the. traitors and Paki- 
stani agents. For everyone the 



focus shifts from internal prob- 
lems to discovering enemies 
abroad. So who do we 
believe? 

Has Hinduism suddenly 
come to the crossroads, as 
Veena Das would have us be- 
lieve? Or is it, that our commu- 
nal politics is only a distorted 
mirror image of our secular 
protestations, as Ashis Nandy 
argues? Are our basic assump- 
tions of a secular liberal polity 
at fault? These are all difficult 
questions, certainly not amena- 
ble to a serious comment in a 
brief review. Nevertheless, one 
would like to pose a few doubts 
that continue to linger after 
having gone through both 
books. 

People and the 
Problem 

Is the 'problem' in Punjab 
that of the State and its rulers or 
also of the people — the ordi- 
nary hard working Sikhs and 
Hindus who have continued to 
go about their daily work reaf- 
firming faith in the basic sagaci- 
ty of the common people. If 
Punjab has not blown apart all 
these years, it is because of the 
'contempt' with which the ordi- 
nary people look at their 
rulervs. And yet, they know 
that the space for autonomous 
action has been drastically re- 
duced by the antics of the 
politicians. 

Modern societies are too in- 
tegrated to take high levels of 
turbulence and uncertainty for 
any major length of time. Once 
violence becomes a dominant 
mode of dispute settlement in 
civil society, the path is cleared 
for the 'mafia' to take over. 
Symbols invoke the irrational. 
Whether it is the Panth or the 
Nation in danger, such slogans 
cannot easily be taken back. Let 
us remember the Irish conflict 
which over centuries continues 
without anyone being the win- 
ner or wiser. If Punjab has any- 
thing to teach us, it is what not 
to do, what not to believe. We 
still have to learn how to act, 
not only in our daily lives, but 
institutionally. One just hopes 
more innocent blood will not 
have to be shed before we learn 
how to handle ourselves. 

The two books under review 
serve a useful purpose, though 
one must add that the Amrik 
Singh volume could have been 
better planned and brought out. 
At its price, it is somewhat 
shoddy. Nevertheless, within 
their own terms, both books in- 
form and force us to think. And 
that is more than what one can 
say for most of what one is 
forced to read £ 

Harsh Sethi 



Punjab in Indian Politics (ed) 
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Punjab Dissidents 



Continued from page 1 
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terial positions. To this the rul- 
ing group will not reconcile. It 
would rather recommend a dis- 
solution of the Assembly and 
ask for a fresh election. Such a 
course would actually help the 
dissidents, and if delayed for a 
year would rejuvenate and in- 
crease the chances of the 
Congress-I. Within the Akali 
fold the first step towards a pos- 
sible reapproachment of sorts 
would be a decision to defer 
plans to remove the Speaker of 
the Assembly, S Ravi Inder 
Singh. The first week of June 
will be a critical period as the 
drama of dissidence, jockeying 
for power and manipulation by 
the Centre, unfolds itself. 

Trial of Strength 

Both sides, Barnala and the 
dissidents, have taken the mat- 
ter of popular support to popu- 
lar fora. A trial of strength is 
therefore inescapable. On the 
religious plane, Barnala has the 
upper hand, his actions validat- 
ed and bolstered by the resolu- 
tions of the Anandpur Sahib 
Sarbat Khalsa, the verdict of the 
head priests and the blessing of 
the lawful jathedar of Akal 
Takht. But all this cuts little ice 
with the ASSIF, which ques- 
tions the legitimacy and credi- 
bility of the Akali leaders and 
their control of Sikh 
institutions. 

As for the dissidents they are 
wily enough and Sikh traditions 
vague and flexible enough to 
provide for convenient reversal 
of positions. Tohra is a past mas- 
ter in these arts. Even now he 
has his 'A' team playing on the 
ministerial side and 'B' team 
with the dissidents. 

The religious fervour gener- 
ated during the past four years 
tilts against the Centre, against 
the Barnala government and 
against all kinds of moderation. 
The dissidents will harp on the 
same tune in order to sequester, 
at least a portion of youth- 
power to energise their 
programme of ousting Barnala 
and capturing power for 
themselves. 

At the political plane howev- 
er, contrary to popular belief, 
the dissidents are on a weak 
wicket. If they resign their As- 



sembly seats and contest with- 
out the support of a party 
organisation, they will lose en 
masse. They could possibly 
make an impression in case 
SGPC elections were to be held. 
But in the present situation this 
is not likely. So Badal and com- 
pany will have to take to the 
streets and of course the 
parikarmas of gurdwaras. 

As the ministerialists and 
dissidents draw their battle 
lines, the militants are watch- 
ing this infighting keenly but 
are not yet decided about their 
options. 

Sensitive 
Perceptions 

As political uncertainly con- 
tinues to plague Punjab, sensi- 
tive Punjabi minds realize that 
Sikh sympathy is with Barnala, 
Sikh empathy with the suffer- 
ing youth and soldiers, and Sikh 
apathy is the stock in trade of 
the power politicians. As a re- 
sult the public meetings of both 
the ministerial and dissident 
groups lack warmth and 
enthusiasm. 

Amongst the non-Sikh popu- 
lation a more sensitive percep- 
tion of Sikh grievances is 
emerging, particularly on ac- 
count of the Centre holding 
back on the Rajiv-Longowal Ac- 
cord. A leading Jain industrial- 
ist of Ludhiana, summed it up 
when he said the principal 
cause of Punjab's ruinaion is 
the indecision of the Central 
Government. 

Inspite of uncertainties, po- 
litical manipulation and the al- 
most proverbial bursts of target- 
ed violence, Punjab and its 
farmers have continued to har- 
vest record crops these past five 
years. The bazars are open, 
school and colleges are func- 
tioning and, as usual, sport, eat- 
ing and drinking are still popu- 
lar crowd-drawers. What is 
missing is the certitude of a 
happier future, a fraternal am- 
bience and that typical Punjabi 
conviviality. Everybody asks 
political questions and one is 
reminded of Edmund Burke 
who thought that damned is the 
country where political anxiety 
flourishes A 



Attack on 
Parliament 

Continued from page 1 

It is certainly in the public 
interest to know the facts be- 
hind Mrs Gandhi's assassina- 
tion and even if the report 
brings out security lapses, is it 
in the public interest to sup- 
press these facts or in the gov- 
ernment's? If the inquiry has 
uncovered a conspiracy, again 
the public must know. Mrs 
Gandhi's assassination is not a 
private affair but a public event 
and the pubjic has the right to 
know the truth. In the same way 
if the Misra Report is sup- 
pressed, there will be no way to 
stop those who believe in jus- 
tice for all Indians, from being 
convinced that the Government 
does not share their belief, that 
the government is determined 
to shelter the guilty and deny 
the| victims justice. 

The Ordinance has contrib- 
uted to keeping alive the 
sense of alienation of the 
Sikh community because thanks 
to Government, misinformation 
and deliberate propoganda 
through its media, the country 
had been 'sold' the idea that 
somehow the entire Sikh com- 
munity was responsible for Mrs 
Gandhi's assassination. The 
speculation is 'What has the 
Thakkar Report to say that -the 
Government dare not let us 
know?" As far as the Misra Com- 
mission is concerned, its activi- 
ties so far have left little room for 
hope that the truth behind the 
November 1984 violence will be 
made public so the Ordinance 
merely confirms the assessment 
of the Government's intentions. 
The question is: if comissions 
of inquiry reports are be deliber- 
ately kept from the public, why 
have such commissions? At the 
end of that hard-hitting film, 
banned for being too near the 
truth from- Doordarshan, New 
Daily Times, there is a post script 
saying that after the investigative 
journalist's stories had appeared 
in the newspapers and maga- 
zines, the government appointed 
an inquiry Commission, and the 
last sentence reads "The report is 
still pending" A 



Bihar's Jallianwala 
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The Way 



Continued from page 2 



The problem is to bring 
man's nobler impulses and loft- 
ier thoughts, in particular the 
human values of love, truth, 
justice, compassion and tran- 
scendence into full and ardent 
play in the art of living which 
shall be the quest of loving. We 
must begin this transcendence 
by the first steps of understand- 
ing and forgiving, spontaneous 
giving and graceful receiving! 

From this first step of living 
in loving, which may take long 
to realise, we must transcend to 
the mystic realm of merging 
with all Cosmos or God, beyond 
the prison of time and space and 
the bounds of body. The mystic 
state is the pure experience of 
the spsirit in light, sound and 
movement which are never ex- 
perienced in temporal life. 
From the fetters of the ego one 
ascends to the endless scope 
and space of the liberated 
spirit. 



While the individual can 
seek such flights of the 
spirit, the outlook for 
his functioning in society is 
bleak. The choice and practice 
of values remain in the realm of 
Rhetoric, even sheer 

Hypocricy. The occasional 
meets of the politicians for na- 
tional integration and the end- 
less debates on moral education 
and the teaching of values have 
no relevance on moral educa- 
tion and the teaching of values 
have no relevance to reality and 
little sincerity of purpose. Often 
these are meaningless charades 
in a value-less society, basically 
content with its abiding chasms 
between thought and practice. 
Operational values are often 
different from professed values, 
arid we have developed the 
habit of living with unreality, 
even making it a way of life. It is 
this habit and this way of life 



which must be changed in order 
to transform Society by the 
choice and practice of right val- 
ues. Can this be done? How can 
we realise such a change? Who 
is the culprit? 

The present state of affairs 
arises from the character and 
condition of the ruling class in a 
hierarchcal society of caste, 
class and tradition. The charac- 
ter, behaviour and aspirations 
of the ruling class determine 
the operational values of our so- 
ciety while the education of the 
young can only aim at the pro- 
fessed values, which will be 
learnt but not practised, in- 
creasing thereby the resulting 
confusion, unreality and cyni- 
cism. We must, therefore, begin 
with the change in the charac- 
ter and functioning of the ruling 
class. Can this be 

done? A 




Police in the village of Arwal, the scene of police violence 



dissent is predictable in its lan- 
guage and style, there are sever- 
al significant variations in it. 

But first the more predicta- 
ble section. 

The document justified in- 
creased police activity because, 
"of terrorist groups who commit 
murders in such a manner that 
it generates maximum terror 
effect". 

Overruling the critical socio- 
economic factors, the , report 
goes on -to state that "the ex- 
tremist and Sena problem has to 
be viewed primarily as a law 
and order problem and dealt 
with as such". 

Now the variations. Rather 
than agreeing with independent 
reports that the police sided 
with the Senas or at best were 
silent spectators, the report now 
also puts the blame on law en- 
forcing agencies who the report 
argues had an alibi that "ex- 
tremist violence was a problem 
of socio-economic unrest and 
therefore had to be treated in a 
separate manner" and who as a 
result had been trying to "Cover 
up (their) inaction. Such inac- 
tion would no longer be 
tolerated". 

This is a crucial 
shift 

For generations, violations 
on the rights of the poor have 
been the order of the day. In 
fact, exploitation was seen as a 
normal right of the landlord 
with the police guilty of abet- 
ting in the oppression. So while 
blaming the inaction of law en- 
forcing agencies sounds good, 
apportioning the blame on jun- 
ior officials who are also part- 
ners with the oppressors be- 
longing to the higher rungs of 
the social hierarchy is a weak 
and convenient way of shed- 
ding central responsibility. 

Interestingly, much later in 
the report, the DGP agrees that, 
"atrocities on weaker sections, 
exploitation of their women 
folk for immoral purposes by 
feudal elements" had led to" an 
accumulation of grievances 
which could have been fore- 
stalled if each case of atrocity 
had been dealt with firmly as a 
part of normal policing. 



This recognition of oppres- 
sion does not however lead to 
the. desire to deal with the 
structures which perpetuate in- 
equality. The thinking is decep- 
tively simple. Dissent must be 
crushed at all cost. 

Warts on the 
Monolith 

And, so, this dictum became 
the new justification for the in- 
tensification of police activity. 
Jehanabad sub-division of Gaya 
district was upgraded into a po- 
lice district under a 
Superintendent with effect 
from April 1, 1986. A fortnight 
later, C R Kaswan filled this 
post and three days later, he led 
the police contingents that were 
responsible for the Arwal 
massacre. 

While the national press and 
opposition politicians were 
strangelly quiet after their ini- 
tial 'statements of outrage', 
Arwal brought out the warts on 
the ruling party's monolith. Dis- 
sidents led by former Chief 
Minister Jagannath Mishra 
(himself an apologist for upper 
caste violence during his terms 
of office, helped set up a 15- 
member fact finding team 
which submitted a report to the 
Prime Minister. The document 
reportedly condemns the firing 
as "unjustified and uncalled 
for". Rajiv Gandhi independ- 
ently sent Scheduled Caste and 
Scheduled Tribe Commission- 
er, V D Sharma who, sources in 
Bihar State was convinced that 
landless peasants were being 
liquidated under the pretext of 
crushing 'Naxalite' activity. 

It is, above all, pitiable that 
so many senior officials of the 
administration have auctioned 
their conscience to the violence 
of the State apparatus. While 
the struggle for fundamental 
rights of the oppressed will go 
on and while peasant 
organisations will turn more 
militant (with an attendant 
short-sighted stepping up of 
State authoritarianism), the 
growing insensitivity and ina- 
bility of national forces to posi- 
tively and significantly respond 
is a factor that must be 
reversed. A 
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Blue Star: A Turning Point 



It is now two years since Operation Blue 
Star, a turning point in India's contem- 
porary history. The events leading to the 
action in the Golden Temple and the 
military assault itself, marked a danger- 
ous development in the nations affairs: 
the exploitation of religion for narrow 
political gain. For this the primary re- 
sponsibility has to be pinned on Mrs 
Indira Gandhi and the Congress Party. 

In the absence of an unprejudiced 
enquiry, it is clear that the late Prime 
Minister encouraged her Party to- go to 
any length, including whipping up relig- 
ious emotions and arming and financing 
potential terrorists to dislodge her politi- 
cal opponents from power. 

Sikh and Hindu politicians, across 
party lines, also did not distinguish 
themselves by mixing their own volatile 
cocktail of religious symbolism and po- 
litical chicanery. 

As for the opposition parties and 
politicians, most though not all of them, 
allowed themselves to be influenced by 
the official disinformation campaign 
which accompanied the military action. 
There were a few honourable excep- 
tions who had the courage and convic- 
tion to condemn the government for fail- 
ing, or not wanting to find a political 
solution for a political problem. 

And what of the Akalis? Split by 
factions within factions, it is obvious 
that they failed to grasp the complica- 
tions and implications of the political 
situation between 1980-84. They not 
only proved unequal to evolving a 
broadbased Punjabi strategy to counter 
New Delhi's manipulation of the federal 
constitution to stifle legitimate regional 
aspirations, but even allowed them- 
selves to be pushed into a political death 
trap. The same suicidal tendencies are 
again manifesting themselves within 
Akali ranks. 

The military action, carried out like 
a government's war on its own people, 
cannot but have serious consequences, 
if not alter the course of the nation's his- 
tory. Operation Blue Star was not simply 
an attack on Sikhs, it was also an attack 
on the Indian people, who hold their re- 
ligion, culture, identity and conscious- 
ness in greater esteem than the British 
realised during colonial times or seems 
to be appreciated by todays rulers. 

It is commonplace to blame the 
Akalis in Punjab for exploiting religion 
for political gain. Yet, it needs to be re- 
membered that the Party's origins are 
enshrined in the glorious struggle to lib- 
erate the country's gurdwaras from the 
control of corrupt 'Mahants' and their 
British patrons, A blend of 'good' relig- 
ions values with 'good' politics is a 



recognised and unexceptionable part of 
the Indian ethos. Mahatma's Gandhi's 
life and ideas were proof of this, if proof 
is what is required: But Bluestar was a 
culmination of the mixture of bad poli- 
tics and bad religion, the greater share of 
the blame lying squarely on the shoul- 
ders of the centre. With its accumulated 
experience of exploiting Mahatma 
Gandhi's ideas for promoting develop- 
ment and a culture of an altogether 
'ungandhian' mould, our politicians 
have now surpassed themselves in pur- 
suing patently unsecular policies in the 
garb of secularism. 

If Operation Blue Star was a mili- 
tary manifestation of this trend, the last 
General Election campaign of the 
Congress-I was a political Bluestar car- 
ried out under command of the new 
Prime Minister. The ruling party 
thought it fit to project all Sikhs as anti- 
national, the Anandpur Sahib Reslution 
as secessionist and all Akalis, including 
Sant Longowal as seditious! 

It is high time the Indian people 
joined hands across party, religious, cul- 
tural, caste and class lines to give notice 
to the regime in power that they will op- 
pose such policies, even as they opposed 
British colonialism to secure the na- 
tion's political freedom. 

The 'politically active' fallout of 
OBS has produced a component of 
anger, alienation and sorrow within the 
Sikh community. It has also produced a 
counter-part syndrome within the 
Hindu community in Punjab. Both these 
manifestations need to be controlled be- 
fore they assume an even greater malig- 
nancy. What is required, however, is not 
surgery but a bold initiative laced with 
generosity and political sagacity. 

, Let the Akalis and Sikh masses take 
steps to mollify the fears of Punjabi Hin- 
dus and let the Centre implement the 
Rajiv-Longowal Accord in letter and 
spirit. Its implementation should make 
it incumbent that the so-called 'desert- 
ers' are reinstated in the Army with hon- 
our; that those being held in Jodhpur 
and other jails are either duly charged or 
released forthwith and those responsi- 
ble for -the November 1984 carnage of 
Sikhs are duly punished, whatever their 
rank in the bureaucracy or political 
hierarchy. 

Nothing short of an imaginative and 
honest politicalinitiativewill be able to 
meet the current threat to our pluralistic 
society and national unity. Bluestar's 
legacy of bitterness and suspicion calls 
for an act of faith to restore the nation's 
will and morale to resolve its internal 
disputes within the parameters of demo- 
cratic federalism. 



Punjab 

and a troubled 

national 

scene 



I.K. Gujral 



The Akali party has split at 
a crucial moment when 
its inner cohesion was ur- 
gently needed to face the com- 
plex challenges of secession, 
terrorism and alienation. 

The killers, in this phase, 
have targeted on smaller towns 
and villages where the Hindus 
are in a microscopic minority. 
The petty shopkeepers and the 
lower middle classes are run- 
ning out in panic. Their insecu- 
rity has not been caused by the 
neighbours. On the contrary the 
cordial inter-communal rela- 
tionships have stood the strain 
of the time. Yet -the challenge 
remains. The extremist design 
aims at pushing the Hindus out 
to provoke Hindu-Sikh riots in 
the adjoining states that would 
induce a counter migration. 

This and the Badal-Tohra led 
revolt has made Barnala's task 
rather formidable. The other 
parties — led by the Congress(I) 
can sustain him in power but he 
needs support in several other 
directions. Unfortunately most 
of the 'Accord' still remains 
unimplemented. Transfer of 
Chandigarh though urgently re- 
quired will neither affect the 
dissidents nor the terrorists. 
Their objectives are different 
and they thrive on disbeliefs. 
The Sikh masses are told that 
the "Centre is unreliable. The 
clever Hindu sneaks out of eve- 
ry agreement". 

If Barnala is to effectively 
spearhead a struggle against the 
alienation psyche, he has to re- 
store the faith of his people in 
the country's democratic proc- 
esses and a polity that abides by 
its commitments. 

Though Haryana's political 
leaders have recently adopted a 
low profile, this era of restrain 
may not last long. By the end of 
this month the Venkataramaiah 
Commission will hand out its 
award regarding territory. 
Whatever be its merit, the op- 
posing camps in Haryana are 
likely to step up their war po- 
lemics, which would add to ten- 
sion in the Punjab. 

National Natural 
Resources 

The Canal Waters Tribunal 
is addressing itself to a task that 
has a very chequered history. It 
is not easy to work out a formu- 
la that would satisfy Rajasthan, 
Haryana and the Punjab. The 
Punjab dissidents have already 
taken an impossible position. 
As Badal told me, "we do not 
understand as to why Justice 
Eradi travels round assessing 
the needs of the contending 
states. Our case is not based on 
our needs but on our rights." 
This outlook has an inbuilt psy- 
che of grievance and alienation. 




A nation state has to view natu- 
ral resources including energy 
on a national basis and deter- 
mine their allocation according 
to a nationally agreed plan. 

The media and the govern- 
ments must make our people, 
particularly of the Punjab, un- 
derstand that no state of our 
country has a- resource autono- 
my. The Punjabis know well 
that their state has not been en- 
dowed by any natural resource 
except water. Punjab's develop- 
ment can only be assured by im- 
porting everything from coal to 
petroleum to fertilises and what 
not. 

The prolonged agitations 
have persistently disinformed 
the peasantry and the youth 
who have been induced to be- 
lieve that the Punjab and the 
Sikhs are being discriminated 
against. The vulnerable yourrg- 
er minds believe it more be- 
cause of their own 
unemployment. 

Farm Surpluses 
and Landlessness 

Unfortunately the Punjab 
has been a victim of two myths: 
one, as Mrs. Gandhi had written 
to me, "(the Punjab) is an ad- 
vanced and prosperous state". 
Implying thereby that every 
Punjabi is prosperous and the 
Punjab is well over the poverty 
line since its per capita income 
isthe- highest in the country. 

The farm surpluses do gen- 
erate large cash inflows that are 
cornered by a few. Due to a 
faulty plan perception these 
funds are not invested in indus- 
trial enterprises, which would 
create more jobs. The rich peas- 
antry either invests in consum- 
er durables or in buying more 
land at ever rising prices. The 
small landholders are being 
squeezed out. The percentage 
of landless agricultural labour 
increased from 17% in 1961 to - 
38.6% in 1981. The polarisation, 
of agricultural income has now 
reached a stage when 10% of 
the rural households own 76% 
of agricultural wealth and 70% 
Continued on page 14 
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KHAL1STAN 



A death trap for the Sikhs 



Kamla Bhasin 




I am amused by the an- 
nouncement of the "estab- 
lishment" of "Khalistan". 
Can there be such short- 
sighted hotheads who cannot 
assess the consequences of their 
one-track mind, even when 
they themselves are to be swal- 
lowed by their tantrums. 

In various articles in 'Nagpur 
Times' like 'Share of the 
Khalsa', 'Khalistan for what', 
etc, I have been asking what 
kind of Khalistan are were 
thinking of. I am fifty six and 
ever since my birth I have lived 
in the Khalistan created by the 
teachings of Guru Gobid Singh, 
our tenth Guru, who declared 
that whosoever lives in purity 
and truly, in service of humani- 
ty, in unity of mankind and in 
defence of the weak and 
tyrannised and in the presence 
of the Lord, every instant is in- 
deed his Khalsa. Even since I 
came to myself, I have regarded 
the whole world as my 
Khalistan and whether I lived in 
different parts of India or in dif- 
ferent countries abroad with 
Hindus, Christians, Muslims or 
others, I never felt that i was not 
living in Khalistan. Says Guru 
Gobind Singh clearly: "Only 
those in whom the ever present 
fight of the Lord shines can be 
called the KHALSA, otherwise 
they are IMPURE? 

Let them examine whether 
those who demand the w so- 
called Khalistan know that they 
are flouting the instructions of 
their Master, whether they are 
not unwittingly annihilating 
the grandeur of Guru Gobind 
Singh for whom EVERY 
HUMAN BEING IS THE SAME 
— "Manas ki jaat eke 
pehchanbo". 

Having said all this I must 
point out that our rulers are not 
behaving like statesmen. There 
was a sense of relief when the 
Rajiv-Longowal agreement was 



signed, but even after the assas- 
sination of Longowal and the in- 
stallation of a popular govern- 
ment in the Punjab, the deep 
hurt of the Sikh youth has not 
been taken care of. During my 
recent tour of Punjab with Baba 
Amte, I noted that almost every 
youth Sikh was bitter about the 
false cases being made against 
many of them' about all Sikhs 
being considered-as terrorists, 
extremists or secessionists; 
about killing of innocent people 
during Operation Blustar and 
more particularly, about the 
killing, rape and looting in 
Delhi and elsewhere in Novem- 
ber, 1984. AND YET MOST OF 
THE YOUNG SIKHS WERE 
NOT FOR KHALISTAN. 
Foolishy the Central Govern- 
ment has ignored them, with 
the result that committed ex- 
tremists are succeeding in con- 
vincing others that the Central 
Government is unreliable and 
is concerned only about ruling 
the Sikhs roughshod. It is time 
that the country should know 
how we are providing fuel for 
the Khalistan bogey: 

(i) By showing ourselves .as 
uncivilised barbarians in not 
.punishing the guilty who in- 
dulged in unprecedented car- 
nage in November 1984. It is not 
a question of satisfying the 
Sikhs alone, it is a question of 
national honour. Indeed the ex- 
tremists take advantage of gov- 
ernment inaction on this matter 
by spreading secessionist 
ideas. 

(ii) By not honouring the 
Rajiv-Longowal agreement and 
providing a stick to the extrem- 
ists to beat beat Barnala with. 
We do not realise that neither 
Rajiv's chair or Bhajanlal's 
chair will survive if India does 
not live. 

The rhetoric that terrorism 
must be crushed can be effec- 
tive only upto a point. Let us re- 
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member that Pakistan was cre- 
ated not only on account of the 
persistence of so-called Paki- 
stanis, but also because of the 
foolish insistent rejection of 
even the reasonable demands oi 
moderate Muslims. The Centre 
must also face squarely that 
even if secessionism, anti- 
Hindu postures, dogged fanati- 
cism, revengeful attitude and 
narrow-mindedness are set 
aside, the most moderate of 
Sikhs will still be sore about: 

• The Army's invasion of the 
Golden Temple, because it was 
not Bhindranwale's temple; it 
was the Sikhs' most sacred 
prayerhouse meant for all 
humanity; 

• Killing of innocent people 
who came as pilgrims, 
revengeful killing by the Army 

t of women and children in the 
Temple as also the indiscrimi- 
nate rounding up of the inno- 
cents in villages; 

• The continued incarceration 
of young Sikhs in jails, particu- 
larly Jodhpur jail; 

• The government's refusal to 
punish those guilty for the 
November'84 carnage, and 

• The non-implementation of 
the Rajiv-Longowal agree- 
ment. 

As a person committed to na- 
tional unity, oneness of all man- 
kind, spiritualisation of public 
life and service of humanity — I 
have lived in Tanpovan for the 
last 7 years at the feet of leprosy 
patients where there are no 
Sikhs or Punjabis — I was deep- 
ly hurt at the invasion of the 
Golden Temple. 

The situation can be re- 
trieved, but it requires states- 
manship at the earliest. Com- 
mitment to national interests is 
required from those who are at 
the helm of public life. 

The Sikhs should realise and 
proclaim loudly that 

"KAHLIST^N" IS A TRAGIC 
APPEAL ON BEHALF OF THE 
FRUSTRATED. But more than 
the Sikhs, the Government 
must take the wind out of the 
sails of the extremists by listen- 
ing to the legitimate Sikh griev- 
ances and redressing them 
immediately. 

Bhagwant Singh Dalawari 

Tapovan, Amravati, 

Maharashtra 
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The Forum Gazette has been born out of the travails which the 
Sikh community has passed through these last few years. When the 
"Sikh' Forum" was established in response to the community's ago- 
ny in' the gruesome carnage of November 1984, on the very day of its 
inception, 25 November 1984, it made a pledge to launch a newspa- 
per. The pledge was motivated by the widespread conviction that 
the Indian media had not played fair with the Sikhs, that the report- 
ing of events in the Punjab in the recent past, with a few honourable 
exceptions, was biased and contentious. There was an urgent need 
for a via media to counteract the deliberate misinformation and 
disinformation about the community, to express the conviction'that 
the crisis in the Punjab was not localized but a national emergency. 
The Forum Gazette is pledged to play this role. 

When Guru Nanak first gave shape to the Sikh identify, his inten- 
tion was to remove the existing inequalities, injustice and tensions in 
the prevailing social order. His concern, faith and teachings were 
revolutionary in reflecting the discontent within the lower and mid- 
dle castes arid classes. The combined burden of the rigid caste sys- 
tem, religious intolerance and political despotism crushed the peo- 
ple under misery, penury and submission. 

Guru Nanak called on his followers to establish a direct and semi- 
nal relationship with God and Nature, to throw off the shacldes of the 
priestly bondage. By refurbishing the human spirit, and restoring 
the dignity of the individual, he ushered winds of change in a society 
stifled by superstition, ritual and the acceptance of social bondage. 
He, and the gurus after him, exhorted their followers to abandon 
caste and other social evils; they called for a better deal for 
women and others who were victims of socio-political tyranny. 
They articulated the feelings of the common people with poetic 
candour. Their devotion to God, to Nature and to humanism 
formed a complete equation of social and spiritual being. Their's 
was the voice of true democracy; they were the civil rights activ- 
ists of their day. 

It was hardly surprising, .therefore, that trie gurus' struggle 
against oppression and tyranny of all kinds invited a backlash from 
all the established forces of social, political and religious domina- 
tion. As the persecution gained momentum, it was left to the tenth 
Guru to steel the Sikhs into a force to defend human dignity, relig- 
ious freedom and political autonomy. The gurus also safeguarded 
the leadership of their own community against any autocratic ten- 
dencies by instituting a tradition of democratic consensus. Imbued 
with these traditions, Sikhs have always been in the forefront of the 
battle for national liberation, and for the security of the nation after 
independence. 

Operation Bluestar, Operation Woodrose and the November 
1984 carnage have impelled the Sikhs to assert their own identity 
and rights within the Indian nation. In the process we have become 
conscious of the problems faced by other minorities, by various op- 
pressed groups in the country, of our common condition. It is, there- 
for, only natural for The Forum Gazette to focus on and defend the 
rights of all these groups in the country as a whole, as well as within 
particular regions. The Sikh experience is only the most immediate 
in the dismal record of treatment meted out to those who do not fit 
into the establishment's truncated view of Indian nationalism and 
the national 'mainstream'. 

We in India credit ourselves as being the torch-bearers of democ- 
racy in a Third World unfortunately dominated by dictatorships, 
military regimes and one-party oligarchies. Yet our 'democracy' has 
eluded the majority of Indians: the rural and urban poor and the 
'dalits' of our society; it has also by-passed women who continue to 
be the victims of discrimination, both at home and work, in the 
organised or unorganised sectors. 

Moreover the manipulation of democracy has deprived the citi- 
zens of India of many of their constitutional guarantees of civil liber- 
ties, of fundamental and equal democratic rights. The political and 
bureaucratic system has failed to prevent the subversion of the de- 
velopmental process by commercial and industrial interests who 
have no concern for the social and human cost of their activities. 
Consequently the social environment and ecological base of the 
country is threatened. 

The governments elected to office of late have taken undue liber- 
ties with the Constitution, with our established democratic and judi- 
cial institutions, and the very future of our democracy is increasing- 
ly under threat. The Forum Gazette, stands for minority rights, civil 
liberties, equality for women, environmental sanity and a democrat- 
ic and just society where everyone is equal, regardless of creed, 
caste, religion or economic status. The paper will join the battle to 
save the Constitution and democratic institutions for which India's 
freedom struggle was waged, to which the nation was pledged at 
midnight of August 14, 1947 when it kept its "tryst with 
destiny" 




(J.S. Auroraj 
Lt. General (Retd.j 
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A massive military oper- 
ation carried out on a 
war scale, Operation 
Bluestar was accompanied by 
an equally massive official 
disinformation campaign. The 
Ministry of External Affairs in 
its propaganda abroad de- 
scribed the Harimandir Sahib 
as "The impregnable Fortress", 
thereby implying the army's 
heroism in overcoming it. So 
widespread was the hysteria 
generated by the Congress 
Party and the Central Govern- 
ment that virtually no political 
party or individual thought it 
fit to raise a voice against the 
unwarranted manipulation of 



the situation obtaining in 
Punjab in general and in the 
Golden Temple in particular. 

However, amidst the rar of 
guns and the distasteful 
jubiliation, a few voices of pro- 
test were heard. Among those 
who spoke out against Bluestar 
and the politics of opportun- 
ism, were P Upendra, leader of 
the Telegu Desam Parliamenta- 
ry Party, Nirmal Mukarji-ICS- 
formerly Chief Secretary of 
Jammu and Kashmir, whose 
last post of duty was Cabinet 
Secretary to the Government of 
India, and George Fernandas of 
the Janata Party. 




Punjab needs political, 
not a military solution 

George Fernandes 

community. The problem in 
Punjab was the creation of the 
government in Delhi, it was a 
political problem and it had to 
be solved politically. 

Q. Have you changed your 
views since then? 

A. The position I took when 
the army moved into Punjab 
has been more than vindicated 
by the subsequent 

developments. 

Q. What is your comment on 
the recent police action in the 
Golden Temple? 

A. I feel that the police 
commando action in the golden 
Temple has not helped to as- 
suage the feelings of a commu- 
nity that were hurt with Opera- 
tion Blue Star. If anything, it has 
contributed to exacerbate the 
sense of alienation in the com- 
munity. The Sikhs feel, and not 
without reason, that their relig- 
ion and their identity are under 
attack. One of the things that Mr 
Barnala should do is to take vig- 
orous steps to remove that feel- 
ing. On March 26, 1 had written 
to Mr Barnala suggesting that he 
should invite leaders of differ- 
ent political parties and discuss 
with them the situation in 
Punjab and seek their 
cooperation in removing the 
fear in the minds of the Sikh 
community and particularly the 
Sikh youth. Only recently he 
has written to me saying that he 
is considering my suggestion. On 
the specific question of police 
action. I feel that what the gov- 
ernment should have done is to 
take precautions to see that the 
Golden Temple does not be- 
come a place to preach seces- 
sionism. Let me also add that I 
can never forget the fact that it 
was from the Golden Temple 
that the Akali Dal led a valiant 
fight against Mrs Gandhi's dic- 
tatorship between June 1975 
and March 1977^ 



Q. What was your reaction to 
Operation Blue Star when it 
took place? 

A. My first comment when I 
heard the news on the BBC at 
midnight on June 2 and 3 in 
Chittorgarh in Rajasthan that 
the Army had been sent into the 
Golden Temple was that the 
government had finally sown 
the seeds of dis-integration of 
the country. 1 have always held 
that the use of the army to settle 
political problems in the coun- 
try is wholly undesirable. From 
June 3 onwards, in my public 
meetings, I decried sending of 
the army into Punjab and kept 
citing the experience we have 
had in Mizoram and Nagaland 
where the army has not been 
able to resolve what are essen- 
tially political problems. 
Punjab. I said, is a more compli- 
cated situation. Here is a 
community — sikhs — which 
has been second to none in its 
commitment to national integ- 
rity and which has played a 
great role in, the struggle for 
freedom and later in securing 
that freedom from external ag- 
gression. The military attacking 
the Golden Temple was bound 
to cause hurts which may never 
get healed and will forever be 
imprinted in the psyche of the 
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Blue Star aggravated 
Punjab problems 



Q. Two years ago, Mr 
Upendra, you made a very 
strong speech in Parliament op- 
posing Operation Bluestar. 
Would you comment on what 
you said then in the context of 
the events over the past two 
years? 

A. Two years ago the 
Telugu Desam was the only po- 
litical party which opposed 
Bluestar. Mr Rama Rao said that 
it would only aggravate the 
problem. But most opposition 
parties supported, the govern- 
ment and we are branded 'anti- 
national'. We cautioned that it 
was a very unwise move; that to 
flush out a few hundred ex- 
tremists the government had 
hurt the sentiments of one crore 
Sikhs by waging war on a tem- 
ple, an action unheard of in any 
country. Mrs. Gandhi wanted to 
prove she was capable of taking 
strong action, so she succumbed 
to the hawks in her party. 

The Telegu Desam has never 
supported extremism but the 
methods adopted by the Centre 
and Mrs Gandhi were responsi- 
ble for aggravating the problem. 
While at that time it was only a 
matter of dealing with six to 
seven hundred extremists, 
today it is the entire state. That 
we feel is the 'fall-out' of 
Bluestar. It is a problem of as- 
suaging the feelings of the en- 
tire Sikh community which 
feels alienated and believes that 
a great sacrilege has been 
committed. 



P. Upendra 




Q. How did you react to the 
Punjab Accord? 

A. We welcomed it. When 
the question of elections came 
up it was only our party which 
favoured early elections think- 
ing that intensive electioneer- 
ing by various political parties 
would normalize the situation 
because it would result in mass 
contact by politicians in a way 
which had not existed since the 
Punjab troubles started. Our 
party was also convinced that 
only a popular government 
would be able to tackle the situ- 
ation arising out of the Punjab. 
Accord. We felt that the Centre 
should not directly come into 
the picture and that Punjab 
leaders should be allowed to 
undertake the process of 
normalisation. As expected the 



Akali Dal won a great victory 
and formed a government. But 
unfortunately groupism and 
dissension in the Akali Dal 
proved a handicap to Mr. 
Barnala's functional activity as 
Chief Minister. 

Q. Were there any other 
factors responsible for Mr. 
Barnala's problems? 

A. The failure of the Cen- 
tral Government to transfer 
Chandigarh on January 26th 
1986 as provided by the Accord 
again complicated the whole 
problem and gave a handle to 
the extremists to propagate that 
the Centre was not sincere in its 
profession and that the moder- 
ate elements led by Mr Barnala 
would not be able to protect the 
rights of the Sikhs. 

Q. What are your thoughts 
on the present situation? 

A. The further spurt of ex- 
tremist activity resulting in 
large scale conditions of vio- 
lence put Mr Barnala in a tight 
corner. On one side he was duty 
bound to restore law and order, 
and on the other to face stiff op- 
position, not only from the ex- 
tremists, but also from a section 
of his own party which did not 
favour any police action in the 
Golden Temple. But Mr Barnala 
had no choice and he had to re- 
sort to the unenviable, and con- 
duct operations without any 
bloodshed. It is unfortunate 
that the Akali Dal split on the 

Continued on page 13 



No solution 

without Hindu-Sikh 

accommodation 



Q. You had come out in no un- 
certain terms with your com- 
ments after Operation Bluestar 
in an article published in the 
INDIAN EXPRESS. In to-day's 
situation would you say what 
you said then or have your per- 
ceptions changed? 

A. I have no reason to 
change what I wrote at that 
time. But what I wrote was in 
two parts. A Sikh friend liked 
the first part but not the second. 
A Hindu friend, on the other 
hand, liked the second part but 
not the first! 

Q. Perhaps that is the prob- 
lem in a nutshell! 

A. I had said that this was 
basically a problem of assertion 
of the Sikh identity, and a politi- 
cal problem. 

(To quote from Mr Mukarji's 
article — 'It must straightaway 
be clarified that the word 
'subnationalism' does not con- 



Nirmal Mukarji 





note something anti-national. 
On the contrary it describes a 
perfectly legitimate phenome- 
non within the nationhood of 
India.") 

Our federal system has 
solved many problems of this 
nature in the past in several 
ways. One of these was through 



the provision in the Constitu- 
tion under the Article 371 "fam- 
ily" Telengana in Andhra 
Pradesh was an example. 

Secondly, I said the question 
was whether the destruction of 
Bhindranwale was a solution. I 
had said that first you create a 
Frankenstein and then you de- 
stroy him. Thai is more likely to 
make his myth grow greater, 
and increase extremism and the 
sense of alienation. 

The second part of my article 
was that the Hindu point of 
view must be considered. In the 
Punjab the Hindus are not just a 
minority, but a very substantial 
minority and their interests 
must be taken into account. It is 
a psychological problem be- 
cause, don't forget, they have a 
double adjustment to make. 
They are a min&rity in the 

Continued on page 14 
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Ghadar,Satyagraha 
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uring World War I, the 
Sikhs living in Canada 
the U.S.A. and some 
South East Asian coun- 
tries organised what came to be 
known as the Ghadar Party, the 
party of rebellion against Brit- 
ish rule in India. They returned 
to their homeland in thousands 
to organise a rebellion and free 
their country from the alien 
yoke. In the firing at Budge 
Budge, near Calcutta, in Sep- 
tember 1914, as many as 18 
Sikhs were killed and 25 seri- 
ously injured. Hundreds of 
them were arrested and sent to 
Punjab for detention. Those 
who escaped joined other re- 
turned emigrants in an attempt 
to overthrow the British rule. 
They decided to organise a gen- 
eral uprising against the gov- 
ernment on February 21, 1915. 
Although the attempt failed, the 
Rowlatt Committee, a body set 
up by the British to find out the 
causes and extent of discontent 
in the country, conceded that 
the "Ghadar movement in the 
Punjab came within an ace of 
causing widespread 

bloodshed". 

The Sikh terrorists were 
rounded up and tried by spe- 
cially constituted court. One 
hundred and fifty Ghadarites 
were either hanged or killed in 
armed encounters with the au- 
thorities, more than 300 were 
sentenced to transportation for 
life in the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands with 

forefeiture of property, and 
about eight hundred were al- 
lowed to get away with less se- 
vere punishment. 

The story of Kartar Singh 
Sarabha, one of the Ghadarites, 
who paid the extreme penalty 
for his patriotism, is soul stir- 
ring. When Lala Hardyal ap- 
pealed for donation of 'tan' 
'man' and 'dhan' (body, soul 
and money) for the country, 
Sarabha was amongst the first to 
offer it. He helped Lala Hardyal 
in bringing out the issue of 
"Ghadar", a periodical devoted 
to the fomenting of a rebellion 
among Indians against the 
British. 

No sooner did World War I 
break out than Sarabha, along 
with others returned to India. 
Evading the police dragnet, he 
began revolutionary activities, 
he was given overall charge of 
Ludhiana district. He also con- 
tacted Indian soldiers in tb.i 
nearby Jullundur Cantonment 
to incite them to revolt against 
their foreign masters. When 
Rash Behari Bose (who carried a 
price on his head for 
Masterminding the throwing of 
a bomb on Lord Hardinge in 
Delhi in December, 1913) visit- 
ed Lahore in the winter of 1914, 
he was greatly impressed by 
Sarabha both by his zest for rev- 
olutionary work and for his po- 
litical maturity. Let down by In- 
dian soldiers and betrayed by 
some of his colleagues, Kartar 
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Singh Sarabha was arrested in 
Wilsonpur in Sargodha district 
on March 2, 1915. According to 
the police, when Sarabha and 
his three colleagues were 
nabbed they burst out "into a 
revolutionary harangue". 

Bhai Parmanand, a co- 
conspirator and co-prisoner, 
later wrote in his memoirs 
"While in jail Sarabha was al- 
ways in a very joyous mood and 
infected others with the same 
spirit....." He would often say: 
"Let us be hanged quickly so 
that we may be re-born to take 
up the work where we left it". 
When the judge pronounced 
the death penalty, Sarabha 
thanked him profusely. He was 
then turning nineteen the 
youngest Indian freedom fight- 
er to kiss the gallows. 

According to Lala Lajpat Rai, 
one of the renowned nationalist 
leaders, "the sentence passed in 
political cases and the convic- 
tions obtained in the Punjab are 
unique in the history of politi- 
cal crime in India. They have no 
parallel either in Bengal, or in 
Bombay, or even in Madras and 
U.P.". 

Ghadar: A Truely 
Secular Movement 

The -Ghadar movement had 
some other significant and sali- 
ent features as well. In the first 
place, the Ghadar movement 
was truly national and secular. 
It embraced Sikhs, Hindus and 
Muslims. Nine of ten 



Sikhs in India's 
Freedom Struggle II 

Satindra Singh 
Ghadarites were mostly illiter- 
ate Sikhs and their gurudwaras 
were the centre of their treason- 
able activities. Secondly, the 
Ghadar rebellion marked the 
end of over six decades of un- 
questioned loyalty the Sikhs as 
a whole gave to the British Raj. 
Lastly the embers it left contin- 
ued to smoulder for long. 

In the Jallianwala Bagh mas- 
sacre on April 13, 1919, at 
Amritsar General Dyer shot 
dead 381 persons and wounded 
at least 1,200 others. These offi- 
cial figures are grossly under- 
estimated. According to a com- 
mittee appointed by the Indian 
National Congress, about 1,000 
persons were killed and nearly 
3,000 wounded. Approximately 
two-thirds of those shot dead 
and wounded were Sikhs, who 
had specially come to the holy 
city to celebrate the birth of the 
Khalsa on this very day 220 
years ago. 

The British Side 

with Corrupt 

Mahant s 



n 1921, the Sikhs had to 
embark upon a long and 
tortuous struggle to fight 
the shady Mahants 
(cartaker-priests) of the 
gurdwaras for regaining posses- 
sion of their sacred shrines, but 
the British rulers, instead of 
supporting the Sikh reformers, 
sided with the mahants because 
of their correct appreciation 
that the Sikh shrines were 
centres of incipient sedition 
and revolt. The British were, 
therefore, keen that the control 
of the gurdwaras should contin- 
ue to be in the hands of the 
mahants. the. latter, being 
thorughly corrupt and notori- 
ously leacherous, were open to 
blackmail by the Raj. 

The conduct of the Sikh agi- 
tators, during the Gurdwara Re- 
form Movement of 1921-25 was 
exemplary in more than one 
sense, for instance, 180 un- 
armed Sikh volunteers, who en- 
tered the gurdwara at Nankana 
Sahib in the early hours of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1921, were attacked 
by the hired hoodlums of 
Mahant Narain Das with 
swords, hatchets and 

matchlokes and later consigned 
to flames. None of them even as 
much as resisted or flinched. 
They showed the highest quali- 
ties of discipline; boundless en- 
durance and a thoroughly 
peaceful disposition. 

Again, when those arrested 
in connection with the reform 
movement were being taken to 




October 30, 1921: Punja Sahib Sikhs stop a train near 
Rawalpindi to serve refreshments to Gurdwara Move, 
ment volunteers who were arrested while liberating 
Nankana Sahib Gurdwara near Lahore 



A strong sense of martyrdom. 



Naushehra by train on October 
30, 1921, the Sikh citizens of 
Panja Sahib, now in Pakistan, 
approached the railway author- 
ities to stop the train at the sta- 
tion to enable them to serve re- 
freshments to the prisoners. 
Their request was summarily 
rejected by the authorities. Un- 
mindful of the consequences, 
scores of Sikh men, women and 
children laid themselves on the 
railway track. The engine driv- 
er was forced to pull up the 
train after two men had been 
crushed to death under the iron 
monster. The Sikhs of Panja 
Sahib then duly served tea and 
meals to their arrested 
brethern. 

In the Gurdwara reforms 
movement more than- 30,000 
Sikhs courted arrest, 400 lost 
their lives, 2,000 were seriously 
injured and more than 700 offi- 
cials were dismissed from serv- 
ice. A sum of Rs 15,00,000 was 
realised from the Sikhs in the 
form of punitive fines and 
forfeitured property. But with 
these sacrifices, the Sikhs were 
able to liberate their gurdwaras 
from the stranglehold of the 
thoroughly corrupt and degen- 
erate pro-British mahants in 
1925. (The control of all the his- 
toric Sikh shrines since then is 
vested in an elected body called 
the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Prabandhak Committee in 
Amritsar). 

The conduct of the Sikh agi- 
tators during the Gurdwara re- 
forms movement was exempla- 
ry. There could be no better 
testimony than that of a com- 
mittee of the Indian National 
Congress. Specially appointed 
to inquire into the alleged police 
atrocities, the committee could 
not help express its "profound 
admiration for the spirit of mar- 
tyrdom and and orderliness 
which animated the Akalis and 
for their unflinching adherance 
to the gospel of no- violence and 
for the noble way in which they 
have vindicated themselves un- 
der circumstances of prolonged 
and unusual exasperation". On 
more than one occasion, 
Mahantma Gandhi described 
the agitation "as satyagraha of 
my dream'. 

Jaito da Morcha 

A more serious ordeal for the 
Sikhs, however, came later. 
This was caused by the deposi- 
tion of Maharaja Ripudaman 
Singh of Nabha, who was 
Continued on page 15 




Jaito da Morcha: The- British killed 50 Sikhs- Jawa ha rial Nehru also 
participated in the Morcha. He was arrested, then released. 
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farmer lived near a 
village in a part of 
Marwar where fam- 
.ines strike with ca- 
lamitous regularity. To saye 
himself and his family from liv- 
ing in constant fear of ruin, he 
decided to take a loan. The 
"bania-moneylender" he ap- 
proached demanded an 
extortionate rate of interest. But 
the farmer was determined to 
dig a well to "water away" his 
troubles. The "bania", however, 
was his big problem. There was 
as much hope to come safely 
through the money-lender's 
clutches as could be imagined 
for a goat once the butcher had 
its head in position for the final 
kill. 

As always, the famine came 
once again; there was no rain, 
but the farmer's wife was ever- 
green and fertile, and having 
reaped two more children, qui- 
etly died. As always, the caste- 
relations were quick in arrang- 
ing another wife for the 
widower. The new marriage 
however, became a greater 
problem for the farmer than the 
death of his first wife. But he 
and his children somehow 
managed to live through their 
pack of troubles. The older 
daughter took on the role of 
"mother" and cared for her little 
brother. She fed him, and with 
the same "roti-bread"' wiped 
away his sorrows from day to 
day until the day came when 
the children's eyes became in- 
capable of shedding any more 
tears. Once again, as always, 
famine struck the poorvillages 
of Marwar. The streams, rivers, 
tanks and "talabs"-water 
tanks — all went dry. The 
leafless trees haunted the coun- 
tryside like ghostly skeletons; 
the landscape was full of 
death. 

The farmer decided it was 
time to migrate, to leave for 
'pardesh'-a 'foreign-place. 

There was nothing left to live 
for at home. But what was he to 
do with the children? In the 
step-mother's eyes the solution 
was simple — kill them! Other- 
wise how would they travel 
with these two "problems" on 
their shoulders. The farmer's 
eyes became moist with grief. 
He pleaded with his wife not to 
abandon the kids. But she 
would have none of it. For her 
the question was — either she or 
the kids! 

The poor man racked his 
brains for a way out of this terri- 
ble dilemma. They could leave 
the children in a room with five 
"roties", a pot of butter-milk 
and a "matka"-clay pot of water 
and tell them that they would 
both return in the evening. 
With a heavy heart and a lump 
in his throat, the farmer decid- 
ed to set out for "pardesh", 
knowing he. was leaving his 
dear little children to starve to 
death. The wife was happy and 
complimented her husband on 
his first ever "wise" decision. 
She didn't waste any time in 
bidding a deceiving farewell to 
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"Asha Amardhan" 



A Marwari Folk Tale on Famine by Vijaidan Detha 
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the kids and promised to return 
soon with a gift of toys. The kids 
innocently agreed to being left 
alone. Their father was over- 
whelmed with pain, but forced 
to swallow his suffering. Just as 
they were leaving, the little one 
grabbed his father's beard and 
wouldn't let go. The farmer's 
tears drowned him in his own 
sea of sadness. But, he was help- 
less before his cruel wife. 

The journey away from 
home began. With every step to- 
ward a foreign land, his heart 
turned homewards. He couldn't 
help thinking of retracing his 
steps back towards home. He 
thought of the rains coming, of 
the fields being harvested. Iron- 
ically it was thoughts such as 
these which helped him to 
carry on with his journey. 

■ight came and the 
farmer and his wife 
stopped to rest. At 
home the children 
waited on and on. The little one 
asked his sister — "When will 
evening come? When will fa- 
ther return home?" The sister 
replied — "It is not yet evening. 
How can evening come without 
Kaka and Ma?" 

Many days went by. The lit- 
tle one asked the same question 
and his sister gave him the same 
reply. The day,s the months, a 
full year went by. The two chil- 
dren never felt hungry, never 
felt thirsty. They just waited 
and survived with the hope that 
their parents would return. The 
rains at last came. Others who 
had gone "pardesh" began re- 
turning home. The farmer and 
his wife also returned, but with 
a new baby addition to the fami- 
ly. The vicious wife had come 
back with a secret wish that the 
children should have perished 
by then. But much to her disap- 
pointment both the kids were 
still alive with hope! 

When the villainous woman 
came near the hut, she heard 
the little one asking his sister — 
"Is it still not evening? Have Ma 
and Bapu still not. come?" His 
sister reassured him that they 
would soon be back with a gift 
of toys. And the little one said — 
"All the toys will be for me" — 
and his sister agreed that would 
be so. Just then the farmer's 
wife angrily banged open the 
door and the overjoyed children 
began to clap happily — "It is 
evening! It is evening! it is eve- 
ning! the toys have come!" The 
wife slapped them across their 
faces and asked bitterly — "You" 
are still alive! Death has still not 
done away with you?" Hearing 
their step-mother's heartless 
and cruel words, the children 
lost all hope for ever, collapsed 
and fell into eternal sleep. 

As hard as he tried, the 
broken-hearted father could 
not revive his darling children. 
There lay the empty "matka", 
the dried crumbs of "roti" and 
the two little dead bodies — and 
so ended the story of eternal 
hope'. 

"Asha Amardhan!" # 
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The way my father used to 
tell it, the early days of 
commercial flying .in In- 
dia were days of real adventure, 
such that modern technology- 
albeit safer and speedier — has 
forever bid farewell to. (The 
way my mother tells it. though, 
they were days of near- 
continuous watching and 
waiting — and worrying. And 
the way I remember them, they 
were exciting, yes, but also a fa- 
miliar lurching of the stomach 
at, literally, being up in the air, 
unfailing air sickness in 
depressurised cabins, seeming- 
ly interminable journeys...) 

Still, my daughter, matter of 
fact and with no fear of flying, 
will never know its romance, 
just as we, children like her, 
couldn't quite believe Father 
when he told us impossible 
tales of near-misses and spec- 
tacular escapes. 

To begin with, he ran away 
from college, so he could learn 
to fly. But the British in the 
early 30s weren't about to let 
the Natives be initiated into this 
modern sorcery, and so he had 
to join the RAF and lie about his 
loyalty to the Ruler in order to 
learn. Once he had done so, 
however, he- ran away again, 
this time from the RAF, to join 
JRD. Tata, that is. 

It was single-engine planes 
most of the time then, he told 
us. .night-flying, landing with- 
out landing lights to clear the 
tests; returning from Banihal 
Pass in the Kashmir Valley time 
and again, because although it 
may have been fine weather in 
Delhi when they set out, by the 
time they got there, it was 
snow-bound: opening airstrips 
at Leh, the Andamans, 
Kathmandu (the first time he 
landed there, he said, he had to 
negotiate the entry into 
Kathmandu through a narrow 
gap in the Himalayas three 
times before he was successful); 
ferrying refugees day and night, 
without sleep for days together, 
from Pakistan into fammu and 



Kashmir after Partition (for 
years afterwards, whenever we 
were at the Nedou's in Srinagar, 
we children would be given 
special treats by bearers who re- 
membered being 'saved' by Fa- 
ther) and, of course, landing or 
the tree-.tops in Ceylon! 

"Ye-es!" he said, laughing in 
obvious delight at our credu- 
lpusness, "I landed on the trees! 
I was operating a cargo flight, a 
single-engine plane, carrying 
mail from India to Ceylon. No 
containerisation then, mind, 
just sack after sack of letters and 
all. Well, the engine failed 
when I was just a short distance 
away from Colombo, flying over 
Kandy. So the plane landed in a 
thickly-wooded area, and slid 
from tree-top to tree-top tilj it fi- 
nally came to rest. But what 
could I do? I was alone." He die 
what came to him naturally 
Picked up the mailbags, threw 
them down one by one, jumped 
off the plane- and landed on 
them on all fours, then strode 
out of the woods into a clearing 
where a group of villagers gaped 
at him in open disbelief. The 
next day the newspapers head- 
lined his arrival: PILOT 
CRASH-LANDS ON TREES. 
COOL AS A CUCUMBER! 
Needless to say, not a single let- 
ter in the mailbags went 
astray... 

The there was the King of 
Saudi Arabia who handed over 
a gold watch to the air hostess 
saying it was "a tip for the pilot, 
for making a safe landing"; but 
my favourite story is the one 
about the bus driver in 
Haridwar. 

In the mid-30s, long before 
exotic package tours became 
the norm, an enterprising busi- 
nessman in Delhi bought him- 
self a four-seater plane, hired 
my father, and started a pilgrim 
shuttle from Haridwar to 
Badrinalh. It was Father's first 
job, and with the'promise of Rs 
200.00 as salary (of which he 
gave Rs 5.00 to his cook who, ac- 
curately sizing up this uncon- 



ventional bachelor, brought 
along his own tawa, parat and 
chakla-belan with which to 
cook! he set up home in 
Haridwar. 

Pretty quickly, he settled 
into a comfortable routine. Eve- 
ry morning, he took a bus to the 
airstrip, and every evening, 
having ferried his passengers to 
and from Badrinath, he took the 
same bus home. One evening, 
on reaching home, he took out 
his wallet- to pay the usual fare, 
but was completely taken aback 
when the driver, by now a 
friend, refused to accept it. And 
equally, refused to say why. 

But, my good man, I have been 
taking your bus every day, and 
you have always taken the fare. 
What has happened today?, , 

Resolute silence from the 
driver. 

it 

Look, I'm going to be here 
for a while, using your bus. How 
can I travel without paying? j y 
it 

The question doesn't 
arise! j , the driver shot back. 
(« 

But I don't understand. 
What has happened? Have I of- 
fended you in any way?, , 

a 

How was I to know? , , 
the driver finally burst out 
ii 

You didn't tell me you drive a 
plane! You're a driver, I'm a driv- 
er Can one driver take money 
from another? After all, there's 
got to be some ethics in all 
this!,, 

To which my father had no 
response, and which, upon re- 
flection, seemed to him to be a 
sound maxim to live by. 

Upendra on Blue Star 

Continued from page W 

issue and Mr Barnala's govern- 
ment has become a minority 
government dependent on the 
Congress(I) and other parties, 
for its survival. Mr Badal and 
his supporters should analyse 
whether such a situation is in 
the interests of the- Sikhs or of 
the Akali Dal. 

It is well known that a sec- 
tion of the central leadership, 
other than the Prime Minister, 
was not reconciled to the Akali 
Dal ruling in the Punjab. They 
encouraged the dissidents in 
the party and it is clear that it 
was the encouragement of this 
section of the Central gover' - 
ment to Akali leaders l.ke 
Amarinder and Sukhjunder 
Singh which prompted them to 
resign from the Barnala minis- 
try. The first chapter in the Cen- 
tre's game of splitting the Akali 
Dal is thus over, and they have 
the satisfaction of making the 
Barnala government dependent 
on the Congress for survival. 

Q. What do you think can 
be done? 

A. It is for the independent 
non-political Sikh leaders to 
come out of their shells. They 
should go to the people, explain 
to them that the situation, as it 
is developing, poses a great dan- 
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A curious feature of politics 
in Bangladesh has been the total 
inability of the Opposition to 
capitalise on the upsurgence of 
urban unrest that has become 
endemic since 1983, a year after 
Ershad took power in a blood- 
less coup. On 15 October 1984 
more than a million people 
demonstrated in Dhaka against 
the martial law regime but the 
organised opposition failed to 
seize that opportunity. An as- 
tute observer of the Bangladesh 
political scene Mushtaq Khan 
described this anomolous situa- 
tion of urban militancy, charis- 
matic opposition and the en- 
trenched Ershad regime all 
apparently coexisting together 
as thus, 

"the paradox of the regime's 
continued survival with its 
ability to look as politically 
healthy as its major oppo- 
nents, the Awami League 
and the BNP..." 
It was to break this political 
impasse that Ershad pushed the 
elections, which would not only 
legitimise his regime but enable 
him to contain within Parlia- 
ment the Opposition, instead of 
coping with it on the streets of 
Dhaka or Chittagong. If a politi- 
cal settlement continues to 
elude him after the elections, 
Sheikh Hasina the dominant 
opposition leader too is aware 
that it is not she but her arch 
rival Begum Khaleda Zia whose 
party boycotted the polls, who 
might reap the harvest of dissat- 
isfaction at the election 
'farce". 

Sheikh Hasina's Stand 
Interestingly, on the eve of 
the elections, Sheikh Hasina 
had boldly asserted that if there 
was fraud and chicanery in the 
elections, she would go with 
her party supporters and lay 
seige to Parliament. However, 
now that strategy would appear 
to have been abandoned. In- 
stead, it is more than likely that 
she will take her seat in Parlia- 
ment, notwithstanding the 
sharp division within her party 
on the matter. Were she not to 
do so it would be a virtual sur- 
render before the Opposition 
forces including Begum Zia 
who had charged her with 
opportunistically breaking faith 
by agreeing to take part in the 
elections on March 22. That 
Begum Zia's party would proba- 
bly have also agreed to take part 
in the elections had she been 
able to field sufficient candi- 
dates for the election is of 
course irrelevant in the game of 
populist rhetoric. By the time 



the March deadline approached 
there had already been mass de- 
fections to the Ershad — 
supported Jatiya Party. Eventu- 
ally about 168 BNP leaders 
fought the elections under the 
JP banner. 

What makes the situa- 
tion all the more awk- 
ward is that Erhsad, 
contrary to his promise of with- 
drawing martial law on the first 
day of the Parliamentary ses- 
sion has now said that he will 
withdraw it only after the presi : 
dential elections, sometime at 
the end of the year. Moreover, 
on the day Parliament meets 
Ershad will move the Law of 
Validity by which his martial 
law decrees will be legitimised. 
Sheikh Hasina will be obliged to 
vote in its favour. With a sub- 
stantial 73 seats and possible 
support from independents 
Hasina would nonetheless have 
the ability to bargain in Parlia- 
ment for a return to the 1972 
Constitution, to have her father, 
Mujib Rahman declared the 'fa- 
ther of the nation' and his house 
declared a masouleum in return 
for her cooperation. 

Jatiya Party Dissatisfaction 

That Ershad has felt the need 
to prolong martial law indicates 
his failure to realise the politi- 
cal settlement that he had 
hoped for with the elections. 
Within the Jatiya Party his sup- 
porters are openly critical of the 
government in efficiency in en- 
suring a two thirds majority in 
the house. The JP has presently 
148 seats and is likely to be able 
to get the support of the 30 
women nominees. 

The critical question of 
course is about the Army's reac- 
tion to the strong show of sup- 
port for the Awami League. 
Ershad when asked about the 
Army's response replied, "My 
mood is the Army's mood. We 
wanted this election held. And 
clearly the Army for the present 
has failed to respond to the call 
by Begum Zia for the Army to 
resist the Ershad regime. 
Begum Zia the widow of the for- 
mer President Gen Ziaru 
Rahman, who was killed in an 
officer's mutiny, is said to have 
some following in the army. Sig- 
nificantly, soon after her call to 
the Army, Begum Zia was 
promptly made to disappear for 
a few days. 

Perhaps, the only certain ele- 
ment in the still very murky 
post-elections picture is that 
politics in Bangladesh will con- 
tinue to be highly unstable A 



ger not only to the progress of 
the Punjab but to the unity of 
the country. As I mentioned I 
feel that there has been little or 
no mass contact by political par- 
ties since the Punjab situation 
took an ugly turn. An all parties 
delegation from the Punjab and 
the rest of the country should 
intensively tour the interior of 
the state and create conscious- 
ness of the potential dangers 
among the people. 

Q. Many people feel that 
the sense of alienation of the 
Sikh community is a major fac- 
tor in the situation. What do 
you think? 



A. The Sikhs have always 
been the most- respected and 
hctioured community and have 
played and are playing a vital 
role in the country's defence 
and development. The Bluestar 
Operation and the Delhi riots, 
along with the subsequent sus- 
picions about them have creat- 
ed a resentment in the commu- 
nity. It is no exaggeration to 
state that many of them harbour 
a feeling that they are being sus- 
pected, discriminated against 
and treated as second class citi- 
zens. Unless we remove this 
feeling from their minds there 
cannot be a lasting solution to 
the Punjab^ 
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of- the bottom households pos- 
sess 6.94% of such assets. 

The agricultural elite prefers 
to import low-waged labour 
from east UP and Bihar whom 
they exploit even more. The un- 
employed youth — particularly 
the Sikhs are easy prey to the 
propaganda that promises them 
a Shangrilla in Khalistan. 

The Akali party, which was 
primarily a political mouth- 
piece of the rich peasantry, ini- 
tially tried to turn the frustra- 
tion of the Sikh youth against 
the "discriminating Centre". 
But Bhindranwale and those 
who have inherited his mantle 
gave' it a dimension that alien- 
ates them from the system and 
the country. 

Sant Longowal's 
Vision 

Sant Longowal understood 
that the politics of brinkman- 
ship had reached the edge. He 
told me, "My options now are 
limited. Reconcilliation with 
the national sentiment is the 
only alternative." While he ex- 
hibited remarkable courage and 
vision in making an agreement 
with the Prime Minister, nei- 
ther Tohra nor Badal appreciat- 
ed his vision. Barnala supported 
the Sant and his line in face oi 
opposition from the Baba 
loginder Singh led radicals and 
from Badal and Tohra within 
the party. 

The tragic assassination of 
the Sant came at a very critical 
moment. His death left the 
prcfcess of inner party consoli- 
dation incomplete. He was still 
to bridge the emotional gap be- 



tween the Hindus and the Sikhs 
as well. Even in his absence it 
would have been possible to ac- 
complish these targets if the 
elections had not been held in a 
hurry. 

Faulty Signals 

The polls kept the two com- 
munities apart. They backed 
their favourites: the Congress(l) 
and the Akalis. The Sikhs ral- 
lied behind the latter in an un- 
precedented way. For the first 
time the Mazabis (Harijan 
Sikhs) and midle castes were 
unified in this electoral battle 
that gave the Akali party an ab- 
solute majority for the first time 
though the Congress lost by a 
narrow margin of less than 1%. 
The results would have been 
different if a new Dalit party 
had not eroded a part of the 
Harijan base of the 
Congress(I). 

Unfortunately the Barnala- 
Balwant Singh leadership regis- 
tered a very faulty signal from 
the poll results. They viewed it 
as a sign of personal support and 
not a mandate in favour of the 
Sant's tenets: 'unity within the 
party and reconciliation with 
the rest of the nation'. In cabinet 
formation and in Akali party re- 
construction they exhibited a 
narrow factional outlook. 

Badal and Tohra are sea- 
soned politicians. They know 
that they were losers in the first 
round and were therefore keen 
to make up with the new lead- 
ership on reasonable terms. But 
the ruling group preferred to 
split them. They got Tohra re- 
elected as President of SGPC for 
the fourteenth time but refused 



to accommodate Badal even as a 
minister wherein there would 
be no number two. From their 
position of illusionary strength, 
Barnala and Balwant Singh 
wanted to humiliate him. Badal 
soon reclaimed his aplomb and 
waited for' an opportunity to 
flex his muscles. 

Akalis: a divided 
house 

As weeks passed, the Taksal- 
Federation alliance grasped the 
structural weaknesses of the 
party in power. They outwitted 
them and caputr.ed the Golden 
Temple, while the other wing 
stepped up the killings. They 
exhibited their mass base by 
laying a siege around Batala and 
organising a demonstration in 
Chandigarh. 

Bewildered and paraylsed 
the not divided house of the 
Akalis did know how to react. 
As a matter of fact they retreat- 
ed and shifted the venue of the 
Sarbat Khalsa from Amritsar to 
Anandpur Sahib. 

The emboldened militants 
made their decisive move on 
29th April when they an- 
nounced the formation of the 
"Khalistan Govt." This was 
their response to the united 
voice of the National Integra- 
tion Council that had assured 
Barnala an all-party back up. 
Unfortunately the interregnum 
was again not used for consoli- 
dating the party. On the con- 
trary the ruling coterie viewed 
it as support for itself to sustain 
the status quo. 

Barnala exhibited courage in 
asking his police to intervene to 



free the gurdwara of undesira- 
ble elements. It was not a simple 
administrative decision. He 
well understood the Sikh psy- 
che and its devotion to the holy 
place. But he hardly had any 
choice. Whatever Badal and 
Tohra may say now, placed in a 
similar position they would 
have been forced to act in the 
same way. At this very difficult 
moment, both Badal and Tohra 
have once again joined in engi- 
neering a sizeable revolt. Very 
obviously their motivation was 
not, "anti-national". Nor do 
they consciously want to dam- 
age Hindu-Sikh relations. But 
the consequences of their move 
are likely to generate such ten- 
sions and agitations that would 
go beyond them. The dissidents 
may have the capacity to 
avenge their humiliation and 
make the Barnala-Balwant 
Singh alliance eat the dust. But 
in this process their own posi- 
tion and prestige inside the 
Punjab and outside is being 
damaged beyond repair. The 
militants need a political cover 
and prestigious platform that 
these eminent politicians are 
inadvertently providing. As 
time, rolls by, very soon — like 
Baba Joginder Singh, the ex- 
tremists are likely to bypass 
them. Militancy, which is now 
emerging as insurgency has its 
own logic. 

Long Parleys 

During our long parleys with 
them on 7th May, Gen. Aurora 
Kuldeep Nayar, Gurbachan 
Singh and myself tried to cau- 
tion them regarding the peril- 
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Punjab but in the rest of the 
country they are a majority of 
80 per cent. Psychologicially 
they find it difficult to play a 
minority role in Punjab. 

The Sikh demand for a cer- 
tain accommodation for them- 
selves as a minority is not ex- 
tended to the Punjabi Hindus in 
any way. The Sikhs are not will- 
ing to accomodate the Hindus, 
but they have to take the Hin- 
dus with them. The Punjab 
problem can only be solved 
through a double pronged ef- 
fort. My Sikh friend did not like 
this part of the article just as my 
Hindu friend disapproved of the 
first part. And as you say that is 
the problem. 

Q. What was your reaction 
to the Punjab Accord? 

A. Favourable, because it 
.closed the running sore of the 
Punjab. 

Q. Why do you think it was 
not implemented? 

A. Why do you say that it 
was not? I think that the most 
essential part of the Accord was 
implemented. That was to re- 
store the political process in the 
Punjab. Something had to be 
done about that. The mistake 
we make is to concentrate on 
the details. The aim of the Ac- 
cord was to restore the political 
process. It was restored and 
elections were held, peaceful 
for the most part, people voted 



in large numbers and voted in a 
stable government. Unfortu- 
nately, following that, things 
went wrong. For one thing the 
Akali Party made no effort to 
broadbase its government. Per- 
haps they had their own 
compulsions — their internal 
problems or the need to keep 
the extremists pacified. 'What- 
ever the reasons they did not 
try, and it was largely a govern- 
ment for, by and of the Sikhs. So 
the benefits of the Accord were 
not fully gained. You cannot 
have a stable government in the 
Punjab unless it is 
broadbased. 

Q. How would you com- 
ment on the latest events in the 
Punjab? 

A. My feeling is that may be 
the split in the Akali Dal is all to 
the good. After all this was a 
restoration of the political proc- 
ess after a long spell of a politi- 
cal vacuum and President's 
Rule. But the truth of the matter 
is that Punjab politics has re- 
mained vitiated since 
independance. What I mean is 
that in the beginning of 1951 the 
Hindus abjured their own lan- 
guage in favour of Hindi. It was 
a deliberate political act on 
their part because they were 
afraid of being under Sikh dom- 
inance. On the other side, the 
Akali Dal'has never really rec- 
onciled itself to a secular state. 
It is a communal party and there 



has been no change in this situ- 
ation for over three decades. 

You can't have so much tra- 
vail and tragedy as the Punjab 
has suffered in the past years 
and lose the opportunity of 
rethinking old ideas and insti- 
tutions. At that time in the past 
it may have become necessary 
for the Akali Dal to come into 
being. The question is that now 
has it become necessary for the 
party to change itself into some- 
thing more realistic and com- 
patible with the ideas of democ- 
racy and progress. One problem 
is that the Punjabis of which 
ever party, have always looked 
towards Delhi too much. They 
must solve the problems of the 
state themselves. 

Q. But the Congress- 
dominated government at the 
Centre has always 

interfered.,.. 

A. But even if it trigs, the so- 
lution still depends on the 
Punjabis working out their fu- 
ture. But the exercise of re- 
building the Punjab and its poli- 
tics may require a new mould 
altogether! In the past the Sikhs 
have considered the Akali Dal 
as their one party and the Hin- 
dus have thought of themselves 
as Hindi speaking. But things 
will change with this travail. 
The travail has come perhaps 
because the Punjabis have had 
it too good in the past. Since 



1947 contradictions have been 
implicit in Punjab politics. Con- 
gress has played on these con- 
tradictions. Now after all this 
we should face the contradic- 
tions honestly and squarely and 
perhaps the split in the Akali 
Dal should not worry us over 
much because we are in the 
middle of the whole process of 
change and rethinking. I don't 
believe that there can be an 
extra-constitutional authority 
like the Akal Takht which can 
tell the Chief Minister that he 
has been wrong to do his duty. 
This is also a part of the contra- 
diction of Punjab politics which 
needs to be sorted out. The 
three to four years of hell we 
have had in the Punjab must 
put Punjab politics on its course 
on the secular foundation of the 
Indian state. Otherwise there 
can be no progress in the 
Punjab. This is the time for radi- 
cal reforms. 

the interdependence of the 
communities has to be accepted 
as an essential part of life 




ous path of their politics. We 
told them in no uncertain terms 
that the secessionists would 
misuse their umbrella (as was 
later exhibited on the 11th of 
May when they visited the 
Golden Temple) and raise the 
pitch of their nihilist ventures. 
But we did not succeed in clos- 
ing the chasm. 

Unfortunately at such cru- 
cial moments, the murky side of 
our political life also comes to 
surface. As has happened, in 
exchange for their, support, 
Barnala was forced to hand out 
ministerial and. quasi- 

ministerial positions to almost 
every one who did not cross 
over. This cannot be sustained 
for any length of time. In the 
manner of G M Shah in 
Srinagar, his Congress(I) sup- 
porters will also be asking for a 
part of the dole before long. 

While Barnala might have 
outmanouvered the dissidents 
by appearing before the Akal 
Takht and accepting the verdict 
to do "Paschatap", this is only a 
temporary gain. While the two 
factions are fighting each other, 
the crisis is entering a 
tumultous era that requires all 
round unity. 

Even at this late hour it 
would be worthwhile to per- 
suade the "Group of Five" — 
Badal; Tohra; Amrinder Singh; 
Ravi Inder Singh; Sukhjinder 
Singh — to understand the 
deeper implications of the situ- 
ation. Where we in the "Punjab 
Group" did not succeed, some 
others with more influence on 
either side may make a dent. 

Centre's Outlook 

Two extraneous factors are 
of utmost significance. What is 
the Centre's outlook? Barnala 
leans a great deal for help and 
advice on Arjun Singh and 
Arun Nehru. Do they think that 
isolating the dissidents has 
precedence over confronting 
the secessionists or do they be- 
lieve that the "new group" has 
acquired the same colouration 
that takes them beyond the re- 
gime of reason and appeal. 

Such a mistake was once 
made in the pre-Blue Star era 
when the country was made to 
believe that weakening the 
Longowal-led moderates had 
primacy over confronting the 
Bhindranwale doctrinaires. 

This indeed is a difficult mo- 
ment for the Punjab in particu- 
lar and the entire 
nation A 
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Sikhs and the Freedom Struggle 

Continued from page 11 
known for his pro-Akali sympa- 
thies. During the consequent 
agitation, commonly known as 
Jaito da Morcha, 50 Sikhs were 
killed and over 100 seriously in- 
jured. The survivors, number- 
ing 350, were summarily tried 
in the Nabh'a courts on charges 
of violence and sedition and 
sentenced to varying terms of 
imprisonment ranging upto ten 
years. Jawaharlal Nehru was 
among those arrested but was 
released later. 

The 'Terrorist' 
Thirties 






Bl 



During thethirties, the Sikhs 
were in the forefront of the ter- 
rorist movement which rocked 
the British rule in India. In 
Punjab, they were largely 
drawn from the ranks of the 
Ghadar Party and demoralized 
soldiers. Popularly known as 
Babbar Akalis (Immortal Lions), 
they roared from place to place 
preaching sedition and dissatis- 
faction. But the Babbar Akalis 
were no more successful than 
the ghadarites. Of the 62 Babbar 
Akalis arrested, six, including 
Kishan Singh Bidang, were con- 
demned to death and all the 
others were imprisoned, for ex- 
ceptionally long terms. 

On March 23, 1931, Bhagat 
Singh was hanged in the Lahore 
Central Jail. He had not only 
founded the Hindustan Social- 
ist Republican Army, but had 
also organised revolutionary 
activities in Punjab, Delhi and 
UP. He was accused of murder- 
ing a British police officer in 
Lahore with a view of avenging 
the assault on Lala Lajpat Rai, 
the Lion of Punjab, during the 
demonstration against the 
Simon Commission in Lahore 
on December 17, 1928. He also 
dropped a bomb in the Central 
Legislative Assembly in Delhi 
on April 8, 1929. Bhagat Singh is 
the most loved and revered of 
the legendary revolutionaries 
who believed in the efficacy of 
the "philosophy of the bomb" 
for throwing off the foreign 
yoke. 

Udham Singh Azad shot Sir 
Michael O'Dyer, who was the Lt 
Governor of Punjab when the 
Jallianwala Bagh massacre was 
perpetrated, at a joint meeting 
of the Royal Central Asian Soci- 
ety and the East Indian Associa- 
tion in the Caxton Hall, london, 
on March 13, 1940. He thereby 
fulfilled his vow to avenge the 
injustice and brutal behaviour 
of the British towards his coun- 
trymen at Jallianwala Bagh in 



1919. he kissed the gallows on 
)une 12, 1940. 

During World War II, Cap- 
tain Mohan Singh formed the 
first Indian National Army 
(I.N.A), in Singapore soon after 
the British defeat in their south- 
west colony in early 1942. Near- 
ly 20,000 of the 25^000 Indian 
prisoners of war in the hands of 
the Japanese readily joined it, 
an overwhelming majority of 
whom were Sikhs. When 
Mohan Singh persisted with his 
demand that the Japanese Gov- 
ernment should make a public 
statement on Indian independ- 
ence after the war, he was ar- 
rested and confined to different 
goals in Malaya and Indonesia, 
until the end of the war. Moreo- 
ver, the |aps took care to dis- 
band his Indian National 
Army. 

Even in the I.N.A raised by 
Subhash Chandra Bose later, 
the Sikhs accounted for be- 
tween one-thired and one-half 
of its strength. Major Nripendra 
Singh Bhagat, Lt. Colonel 
Gulzara Singh and Ishar Singh 
were members of Netaji's "pro- 
visional" free Indian Govern- 
ment, while Col. Niranjan 
Singh Gill, Major Mahabir 
Singh Dhillion, Captain 
Gurbaksh Singh Dhillon and 
Thakur Singh were prominent 
officers of the I.N.A. Gyani 
Kesar Singh was the "provision- 
al" Free India Government's 
ambassador in Tokyo. 

Thousands of Sikh men, 
women and children were mur- 
dered or maimed during the pre 
and post-partition riots. Three 
million-nearly half of their total 
population — were uprooted 
from their hearths and homes 
and driven to find new ones in 
free India. But they stoically 
suffered this this holocaust in 
their little over 550 years of 
existence. 

During the nightmarish days 
of the internal emergency from 
June 25, 1975 to January 18, 
1977, nearly 45,000 sikhs of- 
fered satyagraha and went to 
jail. No other Indian religious 
community or political group 
can make that claim. They op- 
posed the emergency because 
their Gurus have ordained the 
Sikhs to fight tyranny in every 
form and everywhere, irrespec- 
tive of the odds against them or 
the likely result that would ac- 
crue. The history of the Sikhs, 
thus, unmistakably shows that 
they have seldom, if ever, 
strayed away from the straight 
and narrow path of 
duty a 
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Khalistan 

Continued jrom page 2 

The real thing came on 29th 
April when a five-man "Panthic 
Committee" announced the for- 
mation of "Khalistan" from a 
small room in the Golden Tem- 
ple to four journalists and a 
photographer. Believing discre- 
tion to be the better part of val- 
our they then "hurriedly 
changed to western clothes dis- 
carding the traditional attire 
they had used in public, and 
fled with their baggage from the 
Golden Temple complex in a 
van believed to have been kept 
in readiness for the escape". 
(Patriot 6 May quoting IPA). 

Hysteria in plenty 

The "National Press" went 
hysterical over the proclama- 
tion. "The so called proclama- 
tion of Khalistan ... is an act of 
treason . . . This is a brazen af- 
front to the Indian State and the 
unity and integrity of the coun- 
try... sacrilegious state- 
ments. . . insolent defiance and 
calculated desecration... 

secessionest challenge which 
the law and order machin- 
ery . . . effectively and decisive- 
ly and hopefully, swiftly. Dither 
and delay... violation of the 
sanctity of the State. . . cleans- 
ing of the Temple . . . defiled by 
word and deed" (IE 1 May) How 
editors love the sound of their 
own rhetoric. Even Chief Min- 
ister Barnala got a bit purple 
and talked about the "phoney 
movement of Khalistan" led by 
the "self-styled Panthic Com- 
mittee" and a "mercenary mafia 
of murdereres who are in 
unauthorised possession of the 
Golden Temple". (Telggraph 1 
May quoting a resolution of an 
emergency meeting of the 
Punjab Cabinet). 

Picturesque 
Analogies 

More interesting than the 
high moral indignation were 
the picturesque analogies. The 
Tribune 2 May had a bio- 
sociological one. "The police ac- 
tion amounted to an operation 
to smoke the bees out of their 
hive and to dismantle the hive. 
But bees are known to return to 
the same tree and build another 
hive" The Patriot (1 May) pre- 
ferred the historical explana- 
tion. "These elements 
(Khalistanis) are no different 
from the Mir Jaffars who had 
treachourously betrayed this 
country into two hundred years 
of colonial slavery under the 
British". The Hindu (May 2) 
spoke medically of "The anti- 
dote to Khalistan" as if it was a 
form of snakebite and the Patri- 
ot (May 4) not content with his- 
tory started dabbling in another 
subject. "Geography is to 
blame" they announced cate- 
gorically "The political wind 
blows thataway it is because the 
Himalayas run west to east. If 
they were, Insha-allah north- 
south in direction then there 
would have been no problem. 
Thus it is an ill wind that fans 
the Khalistani flag . . . ". Very lit- 
erary but I didn't get that pne. 
Did you? 

Gen Aurora, President of the 
Sikh Forum added "the procla- 
mation, 'would be ludicrous 
were it not so provocative and 
antinational". (IE 1 May). 



But nobody was in the mood 
for humour. Exactly 24 hours 
later 1000 barefoot policemen 
and 300 commandos, the 'black 
cats' "Raced into the Temple 
rolling and somersaulting down 
the open Parikarma anticipat- 
ing a deadly hail of bullets at 
any moment. But not a soul 
stirred in the pitch dark Tem- 
ple. . . The commandos in fact 
started the din they show- 
ered the verandah with stun 
grenades which burst with 
blinding flashes and deafening 
roars" — Ajoy Bose, Sunday 
Observer (4 May) was there. 
"Through the entire operation 
which lasted eight hours there 
was not a single exchange of 
fire. None of the commandos or 
paramilitary force and the po- 
lice suffered even a minor su- 
perficial wound. And after 
much searching the security 
forces managed to unearth from 
the supposed arsenal inside, 
one country made pistol, one 
revolver, one 12| bore gun and 
about a dozen swords and 
spears". 

The resistance inside the 
temple consisted of "a 16 year 
old boy (who) reportedly at- 
tacked the "black cats" with his 
kirpan as they entered the Tem- 
ple premises. The boy was cut 
to pieces in a hail of bullets be- 
fore he could even come near 
the commandos". 

"Not a single extremist lead- 
er was apprehended. . . The 
only 'leader' they left behind 
was Gurdev Singh Kaunke. The 
Akal Takht Jathedar who hap- 
pily surrendered from inside 
the Harminder Sahib and came 
out of the Temple beaming and 
shouting slogans of 'bole so 
nihal sat Sri Akal' and looking 
generally relieved that he 
would now be in a safe 
prison". 

IN THE SIXTIES THERE USED 
TO BE A POSTER WITH TWO 
FLOWERS ON IT WHICH SAID 
"SUPPOSE THEY GAVE A 
WAR AND NOBODY CAME". 

Three cheers for 
Ribeiro 

While Parliament cheered, 
the country breathed a sigh of 
relief, the morale of the police 
skyrocketed, political parties 
congratulated Barnala on the 
'efficient' 'clean' and 'success- 
ful' operation. Ajoy Bose, Sun- 
day Observer, 4 May asked Mr 
Julio Ribeiro DG Police Punjab 
a couple of questions: 

Q: Mr Ribeiro don't you feel 
that your inability to catch a 
single extremist leader or get 
hold of their arsenal means that 
the operation was bit of a 
failure? 

A: Yes I guess it is a failure 
from that point of view. But 
why call this operation a fail- 
ure, it has been a continuous 
failure to get hold of these fel- 
lows. Either they are ver,y clev- 
er or we are very-foolish, or may 
be it is both. 

Q: Dont you think that the 
entire operation was a bit of a 
farce with all these 'black cat' 
commandos chucking bombs 
all over the place and there was 
actually no resistance at all? 

A: Well the commandos did 
not know that there would be 
no resistance. They did not 
know that all these guys had 
was a couple of pistols . . . 



Explanations: 
Obvious and Unique 

While most Sikh condemned 
the proclamation even the TOI 
(5 May) graciously admitting 
that "a vocal minority can cre- 
ate an impression of being the 
majority" very few could ex- 
plain why and what was hap- 
pening. There were two expla- 
nations. Sumir Lai (Telegraphs 
5 May) had one. It was the pres- 
sure of the "terrorists split (that) 
led to Khalistan". The "demar- 
cation among the various fac- 
tions with the United Akali Dal, 
the AISSF 'presidium' and 
Jathedar Gurdev Singh of the 
Akal Takht ranged on one side 
and the five member "panthic 
committee", the Kahlon faction 
of the AISSF and the Damdami 
Taksal on the other". The idea 
of declaring Khalistan was pro- 
vocative one-upmanship by one 
faction- to get control of the 
highest temporal authority of 
the Sikhs. 

The second explanation 
which perhaps explains the 
timing of the operation is this. 
"The point was that Gen. Zia- 
ul-Haq was finding it difficult to 
counter Ms Benazir Bhutto's 
campaign that the 'Khalistanis' 
if allowed to have their way, 
would have Lahore as their cap- 
ital. To counter this line, Gen 
Zia's directive to the 'Panthic 
Committee' was that they de- 
clare Delhi as the capital of 
their 'Khalistan'. 

"This directive was scrupu- 
lously followed ... to the point 
of it becoming extremely dam- 
aging to the whole Khalistan 
concept. . . however there was 
no choice in the matter since 
the entire operation depended 
on Pakistan". (Patriot 6 May 
quoting IPA) 

At this stage instead of get- 
ting all hot and bothered and 
playing Cowboys and Indians 
the Government of India should 
have sent a secret emissary to 
the Panthic Committee; given 
them one way free tickets to 
England, some of the stun gre- 
nades that the 'black cats' wast- 
ed anyway and asked them to go 
and declare Birmingham as the 
Capital of Khalistan, 

Finally we regret to report 
that "both Amrinder Singh and 
Ravi Inder Singh seem to suffer 
from a recently discovered ail- 
ment described in medico- 
political language as 
'Barnalitis'. This is a physical 
and mental state of hurt caused 
by inadequate attention from 
senior colleagues and lack of 
recognition on the scale chosen 
by the patient. Surjit Singh 
Barnala, the viral agent under 
reference, is said to be slow in 
his movements, a gentleman 
down to his toe-nails but not the 
folksy chatty captain of the 
cricket team who discusses 
with the men under his com- 
mand the manner in which he is 
going to place his field and the 
order of batting and bowling 
during a key test match. The 
fact that most of his consulta- 
tion is confined to the Vice Cap- 
tain is doubly hurtful" (Prem 
Bhatia Tribune 10 May.) 

There are no known cures to 
this ailmet but we do know two 
things. Firstly that it is less dan- 
gerous than Badalitis. Secondly 
however highly recommended, 
do not apply Butazol 
ointment. £ Preminder Singh 
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Bihar's Jallianwala and After 



Smitu Kothari 



Over a month has passed 
since the police in 
Bihar added one more 
blood-stained chapter 
to their history of lawlessness. 
No single institution has so bla- 
tantly and with almost total dis- 
regard for the.rule of law violat- 
ed or helped to violate the rights 
of the rural poor in that grossly 
inhuman state. 

To begin with a brief re- 
:ounting of what happened on 
hat fateful April day. The 
venue this time was Arwal, a 
small town situated 100 Kms 
from Patna on the way to 
Aurangabad. On April 19, the 
police opened fire on a peaceful 
meeting of over 700 people in- 
side the Gandhi Library com- 
pound. The meeting was of 
workers and supporters of the 
Mazdoor Kisan Sangharsh 
Samiti — MKSS— an 

organisation fighting for the 
rights of the poor. They were 
meeting to protest against the 
forcible eviction of landless la- 
bour from a plot of land which 
they had cultivated and lived 
on for many decades. The police 
surrounded the compound and 
with sten guns and rifles, 
sprayed the gathering with bul- 
lets. While the official death toll 
was 21 , several reports place the 
number of dead at over 60. 

Unwarranted, 

Unorganised, 

Uncontrolled 

While the once confident 
vpice of Chief iMinister 
Bindeshwar Dubey has fallen 
an octave or two. he still contin- 
ues to publicly defend the po- 
lice action. However, independ- 
ent investigations and 
assessments make him out to be 
a pliable actor on the feudal 
stage of Bihar. In fact, the Col- 
lector of Jehanabad, Ashok 
Singh who reached Arwal soon 
after, called the firing "unwar- 
ranted, unorganised and 
uncontrolled" — a statement 
that almost all other officials 
tried their level best to reverse 
^or the obscure. 

Evidence now available in- 
dicates that the Director Gener- 
al of Police, Shashi Bhushan 
Sahay and the Home Commis- 
sioner, 3 K Singh literally 'dic- 
tated' the First Information Re- 
port (FIR) claiming that MKSS 
workers were attempting to at- 



tack the police station situated 
over 50 yards from the Gandhi 
Library. 

If this was indeed the case, 
there Ought to have been blood 
and bodies around the police 
station which is surrounded by 
a barbed wire fence. However, 
eye-witnesses and numerous 
journalists who were in Arwal 
24 hours after the massacre, 
found no such evidence. In fact, 
there was dried blood every- 
where in and around the 
Gandhi Library complex — on 
the verandahs, on the ground 
and on the walls. 

Sinha-Sachar 
Report 

On May 3, R Sachar, retired 
Chief Justice of the Delhi High 
Court and Lt General S K Sinha 
visited Arwal on behalf of Citi- 
zens for Democracy They in- 
terviewed .over 100 people in- 
cluding senior officials of the 
police and the administration. 

Their preliminary report 
also concluded that the police 
version that a mob was attack- 
ing the police station and that 
the police fired in self defence 
"is not convincing" and that the 
police opened fire in the com- 
pound of the Library when the 
meeting was in progress. Fur- 
ther, the report states that 'the 
Administration has shown cal- 
lousness and disregard for the 
sentiments of the bereaved fam- 
ilies by not giving them the 
dead bodies' 

While it is illegal to tamper 
with evidence at the scene of a 
crime, eye-witness accounts 
also indicate a systematic effort 
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Construction on disputed land in 
Arwal 



The Forum Gazette welcomes contributions con- 
cerning minority rights, civil liberties, the women's 
movement; democratic values and environmental 
problems. 

We also welcome short stories (not exceeding 
2500-3000 words), sketches and photographs. 

Material which is used will be paid for. Unused 
matter will be returned. 

Ed. 

The stories on Army Deserters; Jodhpur Detenus 
and Drug multinationals in Bangladesh have been 
held up. They will be published in the forthcoming 
issues. 

Ed. 
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Mammati who died in hospital for 
lack of treatment 



Even in hospital, the treat- 
ment reflected gross apathy. For 
instance. Maanmati, a young 
girl who was hit in her leg by a 
bullet was not treated ade- 
quately for days together. Final- 
ly she contracted tetanus and 
died on April 28 

The Disputed Land 

For many years, a group of 8 
families of landless labourers 
had worked and lived on a plot 
of land measuring 27 decimals. 
Last year, district officials gave 
rights Ip the land to an engineer, 
Vaidyanath Prasad Rajak. Rajak 
took the assistance of local po- 
lice to evict the labourers. 

The labourers protested but 
to no avail. Only one official, 
the SDO of Jehanabad was sup- 
portive of the labourers' rights 
to that land. He was promptly 
transferred. 

Rajak maintains that the 
land is his ancestral property. 
He produced a 'hukumnanama' 
.which showed that in 1932 the 
iland belonged to a family mem- 
ber. The labourers however 
maintain that the document is a 
forgery and further substantiate 
this claim by citing that when 
zamindari was abolished after 
independence and zamindars 
filed their claims, this land was 
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Shanti Devi whose husband Bharat 
Prasad was killed by the police. 

to cover-up the visible evidence 
jf the crime, including grossly 
underplaying the number of 
dead. 

The story of the fate of the in- 
jured also underlines the cal- 
lous indifference of the admini- 
stration, the police and the 
hospital authorities. While, ac- 
cording to eye-witnesses, scores 
of the dead were hurriedly re- 
moved and disposed off by the 
police, the injured were not 
even given first aid treatment. 
Instead they were bundled into 
trucks like cattle and driven to 
Patna over 100 Kms. away. 
Eight people died on the way 
and three subsequently suc- 
cumbed in the hospital. 



not declared as belonging to the 
Rajak family. In fact, in official 
records this land belonged to 
the government till 1982 when 
land officials manipulated the 
records and made members of 
the Rajak family the owners. 
The labourers continued to pro- 
test and sent several represen- 
tations and petitions to district 
officials. 

In February 1986. however, 
Rajak began to erect a wall 
around the plot. This symbolic 
assertion of an injustice was the 
turning point. The labourers 
lost faith in the 

administration. 

It is true that on several occa- 
sions, the MKSS has used force 
to secure justice when the po- 
lice has let the violators go free. 
For instance, on the day of the 
firing at around noon, activists 
and supporters of the MKSS 
went to the dispuied plot and 



started breaking the surround- 
ing wall. The police arrested 
eight people and to seek their 
release, a group of activists did 
go to the police station. The po- 
i lice however did not relent and 
the group went to Gandhi Li- 
brary and started the public 
meeting. 

Police Pattern and 
Landlord Armies 

There is a pattern in the po- 
lice response to the greater 
politicisation of the poor and ef- 
forts to mobilise them. For dec- 
ades now, in Andhra Pradesh 
and Tamil Nadu, it has evolved 
a strategy to discredit and 'de- 
stroy' dissent. Brand the dis- , 
senters, liquidate them in 'en- 
counters', assist the oppressor 
(overtly and covertly) to 
terrorise the assertive popula- 
tion and if all else fails, set up 
permanent police camps and 
crush the dissent or drive it 
underground. 

In Bihar, growing assertive- 
ness on the part of the rural poor 
has led to the formation of vio- 
lent caste armies of the land- 
lords. Reports in the national 
press in the past two years have 
highlighted the role of these 
armies— the Bhumi Sena, the 
Brahmrshi Sena, the Lorik 
Sena, etc. What has not been ad- 
equately reported however is 
that these Senas are patronised 
by senior politicians, members 
of the Bihar administration and 
the police. While hundreds , 
(some estimates are as high as ,* 
500) of landless labour and their • 
leaders have been killed by 
these Senas and by the police, it 
is a reflection on the state of af- 
fairs that not a single member of 
the Senas has ever been killed 
in an 'encounter'. Neither has a 
single landlord or police official 
been criminally implicated or 
charged in the cold-blooded 
murder of poor peasants. 

Understandably enough 

therefore, for the police, the 
MKSS represents the rise of a 
"parallel government" in the 
central districts of Bihar. Under 
the stated objectives of liquidat- 
ing "Naxalites", "Extremists" 
and "Criminals", the police 
therefore drew up a plan. 

Confidential 
Document 

Your correspondent was able 
to get a copy of a ten-page confi- 
dential note prepared by DIG, 
Sahay, While the document • 
when compared to other official 
strategies of dealing with rural 
Continued onlpcige 7 
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